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Value-Judgments in Sociology” 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


THE possible role of value-judgments in sociology is an old topic 
of discussion; yet, although a great deal has been written on this 
subject, sociologists are still very far from reaching an agreement. 
Perhaps some of the confusion is due to a failure to distinguish the 
various, logically distinct levels on which the sociologist may be 
concerned with value-judgments. It is the thesis of the present 
paper that three such distinct levels exist and that the sociologist’s 
treatment of value-judgments must be governed by quite different 
principles at each of the three levels. A clear distinction among the 
three ought to bring some clarity to a confused problem. 

In the present paper the three levels of value-judgment will be 
called respectively, value-judgments as objects of sociological research, 
value-judgments as postulates of sociology, and metasociological 
value-judgments. The three will now be discussed in order. Value- 
judgments appear in our science as objects of sociological research 
when the investigator studies as empirical facts the value-judgments 
made by the individuals whom he is studying. In doing so he need 
not necessarily express his own opinion whether these judgments 
are objectively true or false. Thus among the protocols of an in- 
vestigator such a sentence as the following may appear: 

John Doe of Biloxi holds that the segregation of Negroes ts de- 
sitable. The investigator need not state whether he agrees with John 
Doe or disagrees; but, if he is studying race relations in Mississippi, 
he may find that John Doe’s attitude is a significant datum. Race 
relations are actually much affected by such attitudes and, even on 
the purest empirical level, the sociologist must take them into con- 
sideration. Unless he does, he will not gain the fullest possible in- 
sight into the background of existing race relations. Even the 
sociologist who endeavors to maintain an attitude of ethical neu- 
trality toward his subject can still study value-judgments in this 
sense. This is quite commonly recognized. Only the most doctrin- 

* A paper read at the Seventh Annual Convention of the American 


Catholic Sociological Society, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, March 3, 
1946, 
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aire of the behaviorists would refuse to admit value-judgments as 
objects of sociological research. 


The second type of value-judgments, that is, value-judgments 
as postulates of sociology, cannot be considered so briefly. Their 
status is widely disputed. To decide intelligently whether they are 
to be admitted into the science of sociology or not, it is very necessary 
to understand precisely how value-judgments can enter as postulates 
into the logical structure of sociology if they are to be admitted at 
all. A postulate, in the sense understood in this paper, is a propo- 
sition from another science which serves as a premise in a chain of 
scientific reasoning. When a sociologist accepts premises from an 
axiological science such as ethics or moral theology and weaves these 
premises into a series of deductions, then he is using value- judgments 
as postulates of sociology. 

In order to understand just what this logical procedure implies 
consider the following syllogism: 


A condition characterized by p, q, t....involves injustice 

But the treatment of the American Negro is a condition char- 
acterized by p, q,t. 

Therefore the treatment of the American Negro involves in- 
justice. 


It is extremely instructive to consider the status of the three proposi- 
tions which constitute this syllogism. The major is beyond ques- 
tion a proposition of ethics. It is certain that sociology does not 
lay down general abstract principles of right and wrong. Just as 
clearly the minor belongs to sociology; for certainly the science of 
ethics cannot undertake the difficult and highly technical field studies 
which are necessary to determine with scientific certitude the status 
of the Negro in contemporary America. The conclusion, therefore, 
is a proposition which requires for its proof facts demonstrated by 
two quite distinct sciences and it requires facts from each of these 
two sciences with equal cogency and equal immediacy. Where, then, 
does this conclusion belong? Shall we say that it belongs to so- 
ciology? This is difficult to admit; for it is a proposition which 
rests on an ethical principle and ethics is not sociology. Shall we 
say that it belongs, then, to ethics? This is equally difficult; for it 
is a proposition dealing with a concrete, modern American social 
situation and ethics deals invariably with general moral principles 
and hypothetical cases. 
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There is one way out of the dilemma — and only one. That is 
to admit frankly that there exists a mixed science of social ethics 
which is neither exclusively sociology nor exclusively ethics but is 
partly both. Nothing is more familiar to the student of the logic 
of science than the existence of such mixed sciences which combine 
the data of distinct disciplines. One need only think of such 
examples as physical chemistry, mathematical physics, historical geo- 
graphy, biochemistry, economic geography, and a host of others. 
In all these instances two or more sciences are combined. The bio- 
chemist, for example, is neither purely a biologist nor purely a 
chemist. He unites both discipline into a mixed science. So also 
the expert in social ethics combines sociology with ethics. 

The recognition of these mixed sciences is at least as old as 
Aristotle who in the second book of his Physics speaks of ra pvotxwrepa 
tov paOnpatwv, an expression which Wicksteed and Cornford para- 
phrase, ‘‘those sciences which are physical rather than mathematical, 
though combining both disciplines.’’' As examples he gives optics, 
harmonics, and astronomy. Obviously these sciences combine a 
study of material objects with a mathematical analysis of the data. 
Thus two very different sciences are combined, sciences belonging to 
different levels of abstraction. The Scholastics spoke of such mixed 
sciences as scientiae mediae.* The significant thing is that Aristotle 
and the Scholastics explicitly recognized the fact that there are sciences 
which amalgamate within themselves the methods and results of 
very different disciplines. To one trained in the Scholastic tradi- 
tion, therefore, there is nothing odd or surprising about a science 
like social ethics which unites two sciences of quite different character. 

Certain sociologists appear to believe that it is possible to draw 
a sharp boundary line about sociology so that it would not over- 
lap at any point with any other science. Certainly this is a strange 
notion. If it were possible to delimit sociology thus sharply it 
would probably furnish the unique example of a non-overlapping 
science. Everywhere else sciences overlap. Astronomy overlaps 
physics, physics overlaps mathematics, mathematics overlaps chemis- 
try, chemistry overlaps biology, biology overlaps psychology. This 
overlapping is by no means a mere necessary evil; on the contrary it 

1 Aristotle, Physica, 194 a. Text and translation in, Philip H. Wick- 


steed and Francis M. Cornford (eds.), Aristotle: the Physics (New York, 
Putnam, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1929-35), vol. 1, pp. 120-21. 
2For a discussion of their classification see St. Thomas, In Boet. de 
Trin., q. 5, a. 3, ad 6um, Jn Phys., lib. 2, lect. 3, Sum. theol., II-II, q. 9, a. 
2, ad 38um. 
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is a most fruitful condition of affairs. It is precisely at the point 
of overlap that sciences are most startlingly productive. Modern 
physics has made its most sensational progress at the points where 
it overlaps with chemistry, astronomy, and mathematics. To say 
that the sociologist, as a sociologist, must be totally unconcerned 
with ethics, moral theology, anthropology, economics, or a dozen 
other sciences would be to condemn him to a sterile sort of isolation 
from which no other scientist suffers. 

It being granted, then, as it must be granted, that there exists 
such a science as social ethics which combines the data of sociology 
and ethics, the further question arises, Is this science of social ethics 
a part of sociology or a part of ethics? The obvious answer is 
that it is both. It is common territory in which both the sociologist 
and the ethicist have their parts to play, just as both the physicist 
and the chemist play their respective parts in the development of 
physical chemistry. It is precisely because social ethics depends 
essentially both on the data of sociology and on the data of ethics 
that it cannot be said to belong exclusively to either science. 

It follows from these considerations that the scope of sociology 
must be understood in a double sense. There is, first of all, the 
field of sociology in the narrow sense, the field which is most properly 
and exclusively sociology. In this area the investigator works en- 
tirely by inductive methods on the level of natural science; there 
can be no question of value-judgments, since such judgments lie en- 
tirely outside the field of inductive research. Such is sociology in 
the narrow sense. But we must recognize another legitimate use of 
the word sociology which includes not only the results of inductive 
research but also deductions which rest partly on the empirical data 
of sociology and partly on postulates accepted from other sciences. 
When these postulates come from ethics or moral theology, then 
value-judgments make their appearance in sociology as conclusions. 
Such is sociology in the broad sense. 

This distinction between sociology in the narrow and broad 
sense is suggested by the language which Catholic sociologists some- 
times employ. Thus Dr. Franz Mueller, in an article published in 
June 1940 spoke of sociology as ‘‘that study of social life based on 
inductive reasoning in contrast to any study which might be based 
on faith or speculation.”’ * Yet a few months later he wrote favor- 
ably of the possibility of a supernatural sociology drawing on the 


’ Franz Mueller, “The Formal Object of Sociology,” Am. Cath. Soe. 
Rev., 1(1940) :55-61, p. 57. 
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data of revelation. To me there seems .no inconsistency between 
Dr. Mueller’s two papers. In the one instance he was speaking of 
sociology in the narrow sense; in the other instance, of sociology 
in the broad sense. This varying usage of the term sociology is 
entirely legitimate and quite familiar to us. 


The foregoing considerations throw some light on various 
Roman documents in which the Holy See insists that Catholic so- 
ciologists must take into consideration the data of ethics and the- 
ology. One of the clearest of these is contained in the letter, Sol- 
lemnia tubilaria, addressed to the Catholic University of America. 
In this letter Pope Pius XI wrote, ‘“The so-called profane sciences 
of sociology and economics... cannot be divorced from the philo- 
sophical and religious principles which pertain to the origin, nature, 
and end of man.’’® By these words, evidently, the Holy Father did 
not intend to deny either the possibility or the legitimacy of an 
empirical sociology. He did not intend to discourage Catholic so- 
ciologists from making inductive investigations. He did not depre- 
cate what I have called ‘‘sociology in the narrow sense.’’ He merely 
insisted, with obvious justification, that Catholic sociologists should 
not stop at this point but should go on to apply to their empirical 
data the principles of philosophy and religion thus giving some atten- 
tion to such areas as social ethics in which ethics overlaps with 
sociology; for to neglect to do this would be to divorce sociology 
entirely from philosophy and that is precisely the danger against 
which Pope Pius warned us. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to insist at length on the fact that be- 
sides the purely inductive type of sociology there is a broader con- 
cept of the science which includes value-judgments; for many mem- 
bers of our Society have already expressed themselves in this sense. 
Thus Dr. Ralph A. Gallagher at our first annual convention stated 
that “‘there is such a thing as Catholic sociology, for sociology is 
not in the full sense of the word an exact science.’’* In his presi- 


4Franz Mueller, “The Possibility and Scope of a Supernatural So- 
ciology,” Am. Cath. Soc. Rev., 1(1940) :141-46. 

5 Several of these are quoted in the present author’s The Mystery of 
Iniquity (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1944), pp. 80-82 and 184~-85. 

8 “Scientiae enim profanae, quas vocant, rei socialis atque oeconomicae 
doctrina...nequeunt subduci principiis philosophicis ac religiosis, quae 
attinent ad hominis originem, naturam et finem.” Pope Pius XI, letter, 
Sollemnia iubilaria, September 21, 1938. 

7 Ralph A. Gallagher, “Presidential Address,’ Report of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society. First Annual Convention. December 26-28, 
1938. Chicago. Pp. 61-62. j 
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dential address the following year, Dr. Raymond W. Murray said, 
“Since we believe that all sociology is colored by social philosophies, 
we believe that there is such a thing as a Catholic sociology, a sociolo- 
gy colored by our particular social philosophy.’’ * Dr. A. H. Clemens 
has spoken of the need of using “‘our Catholic traditions as a guide 
and directive’ in constructing a systematic sociology.® Dr. Eva J. 
Ross has condemned as “‘too positivistic’’ a sociology which is limited 
to ‘‘a mere science of what man’s social tendencies may be, how they 
are expressed now, and how they have manifested themselves in the 
past."”?° The same author has held that in the formation of a 
sociological theory we ought to ‘‘take certain fundamental facts pro- 
vided by... other branches of knowledge as our postulates, includ- 
ing among these Christian social concepts.””'' We all know how 
well Dr. Ross has followed her own advice by introducing explicit 
postulates into her Fundamental Sociology.’? The report of a panel 
discussion held at our 1940 meeting states that ‘‘there was complete 
agreement that the sociology teacher should use the findings of Cath- 
olic theology and philosophy as an integrating element in the teach- 
ing of sociology.”’'* Dr. C. J. Nuesse, after denying that there is 
a Catholic sociology “‘if sociology is defined as a special social science,’’ 
goes on to urge the responsibility of the Catholic sociologist as a 
teacher to apply the principles of philosophy and theology.’* His 
distinction between sociology as a special social science and sociology 
as taught by the Catholic teacher against a philosophical and theo- 
logical background is perhaps rather similar to my distinction be- 
tween the narrow and broad concepts of sociology. Finally, Dr. 
N. S. Timasheff has emphasized in a recent paper the importance 
of the normative approach."® 

8 Raymond W. Murray, “Presidential Address, 1939,” Am. Cath. Soe. 
Rev., 1(1940) :39-42. 

® A. H. Clemens, “The Need for Constructive Thinking in Sociological 
Research,” Am. Cath. Soc. Rev., 1(1940) :74-81. 

10Eva J. Ross, “Sociology and the Catholic,” Am. Cath. Soc. Rev., 
1(1940) :6-9. 

11 Eva J. Ross, “Christian Social Concepts and the Sociologist,” Am. 
Cath. Soc. Rev., 2(1941) :90-96. 

12Eva J. Ross, Fundamental Sociology (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1939), 
pp. 135-36. 

13 American Catholic Sociological Society, “The Introductory Course 
in Sociology,” Am. Cath. Soc. Rev, 2(1941):122-25 (Resumé of a panel 
discussion held during the 1940 meeting). 

14C, J. Nuesse, “The Sociologist as Teacher,” Am. Cath. Soc. Rev., 
5 (1944) :211-17. 

15 .N. S. Timasheff, “On Methods in the Social Sciences,” Am. Cath. 
Soc. Rev., 6(1945): 169-76. 
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On the basis of what has been said it seems possible to state the 
usual position of Catholic sociologists toward the role of value- 
judgments as premises in sociology somewhat as follows: There 
exists a science of empirical sociology, sociology in the narrow sense, 
which does not include value-judgments among its premises. This 
science enjoys, as Dr. B. G. Mulvaney has said, ‘‘a certain auto- 
nomy.’ *® In this narrow sense sociology cannot be either Catholic 
or non-Catholic. But just as all other sciences overlap other dis- 
ciplines, so too does sociology. Sociology overlaps economics, giving 
a common territory of social economics. Sociology overlaps anthro- 
pology, giving a common territory of social anthropology. On the 
same principle there exists a science of social ethics to which both 
sociology and ethics contribute and a science of social theology or 
supernatural sociology. Empirical sociology plus these mixed sciences 
of social economics, social anthropology, social ethics, supernatural 
sociology, and the rest is sociology in the broad sense. In this broader 
field value-judgments enter as premises into chains of reasoning and 
yield as conclusions particular value-judgments as to particular social 
situations — the morality of current race relations in the United 
States, for example. In this sense there can be, and is, a Catholic 
sociology.'’ ‘This sociology is not confined to the empirical approach 
since it draws premises from philosophy and theology. ‘Thus in 
his broader interpretation of society the Catholic sociologist has three 
approaches to reality, the empirical, the philosophical, and the theo- 
logical. This broader type of sociology is the type embodied in our 
ordinary Catholic introductory texts and it is implied by the ten- 
dencies of the articles published in the American Catholic Sociological 
Review. To abjure this broader concept of sociology and confine 
ourselves to a narrowly empirical approach would seem to contra- 
dict the papal directives; to do so would be to divorce sociology from 
“the philosophical and religious principles which pertain to the 
origin, nature, and end of man.” '* 

16 Bernard G. Mulvaney, “The Place of Empirical Sociology,’ Am. 
Cath. Soc. Rev., 3(1942) :225-30. 

17 This would seem to be denied by J. T. Delos in his introduction to 
A. Lemonnyer and others, Précis de sociologie (Marseille: Publiroc, 1934). 
To the present writer it seems difficult to conciliate Father Delos’ posi- 
tion with the papal directives. For an extreme position in the other 
direction see Octavio Nicolas Derisi, La estructura noetica de la sociologia 
(Buenos Aires: Cursos de Cultura Catolica, 1938). Derisi denies empirical 
sociology the status of a science because it does not yield laws with physical 
certainty; he reduces sociology to social ethics. 


18 The preceding discussion has been concerned with value-judgments 
from the standpoint of the Catholic sociologist. It is interesting, however, 
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We turn now to the third type of value-judgment with which 
the sociologist may be concerned, namely, metasociological value- 
judgments. Let a metasociological value-judgment be defined as a 
judgment which ascribes some value either to sociology in general 
or to some particular way of studying sociology or to some par- 
ticular application of sociological methods. Examples of such judg- 
ments are the following: 


Sociology is an important and valuable science 

Sociology should be rigorously confined to use of inductive 
methods 

Sociology should not dicuss social reform 

Sociology should study nothing but human relations 

Sociology should study the social life of the lower animals as well 
as the social life of man 


A little reflection will show that these value-judgments belong in 
an entirely different category from those which have just been dis- 
cussed. Those discussed previously ascribed some value to the phe- 
nomena which sociology studies — to the present condition of race 
relations in the United States, for example — while metasociological 
value-judgments ascribe some value to sociology itself, to sociology 
in general or to some particular approach or application of sociology. 

This existence of metasociological value-judgments seems to be 
recognized implicitly by sociologists, although they do not seem to 
be conscious that such judgments belong in a distinct category of 
their own. Thus Dr. Howard Becker writes: 


The slogan ‘‘No value-judgments in science’’ must therefore be 
expanded to read as follows: ‘“‘No value-judgments in science 
which derive from sources other than the supreme value-judg- 
ment that control is ultimately desirable are ethically permissible 
by the scientist in his specifically scientific capacity.” 1° 


to note that in the general literature of the subject there seems to be a 
growing consciousness that sociology cannot entirely neglect value-judg- 
ments. See Claude C. Bowman, “Evaluations and Values Consistent with 
the Scientific Study of Society,” Am. Soc. Rev., 8(1943) :306-12, Claude 
C. Bowman, “Must the Social Sciences Foster Moral Skepticism?” Am. 
Soc. Rev., 10(1945):709-15, Charles J. Bushnell, “Valuation and Demo- 
cratic Thinking,” Soc. and Soc. Res., 26(1941) :27-35, Howard E. Jensen, 
“Social Methodology and the Teaching of Sociology,” Am. Jour. Soc., 
42 (1937) :543-50, Melvin J. Williams, “The Place of Value-Judgments in 
the Social Sciences,” Am Jour. of Econ. and Sociol., 4(1945) :139-54. 

19 Howard Becker, “Supreme Values and the Sociologist,” Am. Soc. 
Rev., 6(1941) :155-72. 
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In this quotation Becker uses a metasociological value-judgment to 
exclude certain other value-judgments from sociology. The judg- 
ment which he makes ascribes a value to a certain way of studying 
sociology. It is a value-judgment about sociology itself, a meta- 
sociological value-judgment. The value-judgments which he excludes 
are judgments about the phenomena which sociology studies. He 
does not seem to realize that he is dealing with two distinct classes 
of value-judgments whose relation to the logical structure of sociology 
is entirely different. 

It is evident that the sociologist cannot avoid making metaso- 
ciological value-judgments. Without the value-judgment that so- 
ciology is worth studying, none of us would have a logical reason 
for being a sociologist. Whoever carries on a sociological investiga- 
tion makes the metasociological value-judgment that the problem he 
studies is worth studying. Whoever constructs a sociological system 
makes the metasociological value-judgment that this particular ap- 
proach is worth while and significant. 

No one can be criticized for the mere fact that he makes meta- 
sociological value-judgments; but it is important that such judg- 
ments should be framed explicitly. Dr. Hornell Hart, after examin- 
ing a batch of sociology textbooks, reached the conclusion, ‘The con- 
tent of our sociology courses is determined by value-judgments.”’ *° 
This, of course, is true and the type of value-judgments involved 
is, in our terminology, metasociological. It is important to realize 
this. The content of a textbook is determined by what the author 
considers to be valuable, not by any inevitable law of logic. A text- 
book author who feels that this presentation alone is correct while all 
others are wrong must assume the difficult task of proving that his 
metasociological value-judgments, and his alone, are valid. 

When a metasociological value-judgment has been explicitly 
recognized as such, it is logical to ask whether it can be validated by 
objective evidence. Of value-judgments in general it may be said 
that some are capable of such objective validation while some are 
not. /Thus one may prove objectively by the principles of ethics 
that murder is evil. On the other hand there is no objective way of 
proving that roast beef is more palatable than roast lamb; it is a 
question of taste. In a parallel fashion, there are metasociological 
value-judgments which can be objectively validated and others which 
must always remain matters of personal preference. Thus it might 


20 Hornell Hart, “Value-Judgments in Sociology,” Am. Soc. -Rev., 
3 (1938) :862-67. 
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be objectively proved by the principles of scientific method that a 
careful social survey carrie’ out by the known rules of sociological 
method is more likely to lead to valid conclusions (and is therefore 
more valuable) than a study whose conclusions rest on nothing more 
than random observations. Such a metasociological value-judgment 
is one that can be logically justified. On the other hand if some- 
one holds that the science of sociology is more valuable than the 
science of economics he is making a metasociological value- judgment, 
a judgment about sociology which is hard to justify by logic. Such 
a value-judgment is afually merely an expression of personal taste. 


These facts lead to a methodological principle of prime im- 
portance: The sociologist should carefully distinguish between those 
metasociological value-judgments which can be objectively validated 
and those which are mere matters of individual preference. It is a 
serious error to confuse the two and this error is frequently com- 
mitted by those authors who defend their own undemonstrated 
value-judgments, their own personal preferences, as though they 
were demonstrated facts and at the same time condemn as unscien- 
tific all those who disagree with them. 

It is easy to find examples of this fallacious procedure. Thus 
Dr. Lundberg and his school contend that sociology, to be scientific, 
must be always and necessarily quantitative.** What Dr. Lund- 
berg can justifiably do is to express his own personal preference for 
quantitative methods. No one can deny him the right to make this 
personal metasociological value-judgment. If Dr. Lundberg prefers 
to study society exclusively by numerical measurements, he is cer- 
tainly free to do so and most sociologists will wish him luck. But 
Dr. Lundberg goes further than this. He makes his personal taste a 
canon of science. By contending that science must be always and 
necessarily quantitative in its generalizations he excludes certainly 
nine-tenths of biology from the category of science and makes it 
impossible to call Louis Pasteur a scientist. There is something 
rather startling about the intellectual audacity of a sociologist who 
makes his own personal preference the standard of scientific method 


21“The above conclusion directly raises the question as to whether 
scientific generalization is always and necessarily quantitative. I contend 
that it is.’ George A. Lundberg, “Quantitative Methods in Social Psy- 
chology,” Am. Soc. Rev., 1(1936) :38-60, p. 44. Lundberg has expressed 
this view many times. The classic statement of his position is his book, 
Foundations of Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1939). See also Stuart 
Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New York: Macmillan, 1942) in 
which Lundberg’s theories are applied. 
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and who condemns as unscientific the patient researches of hundreds 
of social scientists who happen to differ with him. 

The same narrowness of. viewpoint is often manifested in con- 
nection with definitions of sociology. If a sociologist arrives at a 
new concept of his science and embodies that concept in a new defini- 
tion, no one can quarrel with him for doing so. It is perhaps a sign 
of the youth and vigor of the science that such new definitions make 
their appearance from time to time. A new definition often con- 
centrates attention on neglected aspects of the field and this makes 
for progress. But there is room for criticism when a sociologist in- 
sists that his preferred definition is the only possible one and con- 
demns as non-sociological the work of all sociologists which does 
not happen to conform to his own personal concept of the nature of 
the science. This always involves a fallacy; for there is actually 
no principle by which it may be demonstrated that one definition 
of sociology is absolutely correct while all others are absolutely 
wrong. If one sociologist prefers to conceive his task a little more 
broadly and another prefers to conceive his task a little more nar- 
rowly, there is no law of logic to prove which one is right. 

When, for example, Von Wiese and Becker define sociology in 
terms of association and dissociation, no one can criticize them for 
doing so.”* It seems an interesting and suggestive concept. One hopes 
that it will be tested throughly in a very long series of empirical 
investigations of various sorts. Fresh ideas like this are very stimu- 
lating. But when they go on to argue that any study which is not 
focused on association and dissociation simply is not scientific soci- 
ology, then it is harder to agree.2*> Must we believe that Von Wiese 
and his comparatively small group of followers are alone correct and 
that the thousands of investigations which fill our sociological peri- 
odicals, our books, and our monographs, the long series of disserta- 
tions filed in our university libraries, are incorrectly labeled ‘‘soci- 
ology’’ if they do not happen to conform to the particular concepts 
of a special school? ‘To ask us to accept that viewpoint is to ask a 
great deal. No one can quarrel with Von Wiese’s metasociological 
value-judgment on the value of a particular approach as long as it 
remains clear that this represents only his personal preference; but 
many of us are forced to differ when he erects this value-judgment 
into a canon of science. 

22 Leopold von Wiese, Systematic Sociology. Adapted and amplified 
by Howard Becker (New York: Wiley, 1982), pp. 37-38. 


28“We may say that scientific sociology concentrates upon actions of 
approach and avoidance; tertium in sociologica non datur.” Ibid., p. 38. 
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Why is it that among all scientists sociologists are almost unique 
in their narrow-minded loyalty to particular definitions of their 
science and in their narrow intolerance of other definitions? An 
anthropologist does not accuse his colleague of not being an anthro- 
pologist if the latter makes linguistic studies. Rather, such studies 
are welcomed as a valuable aid to the study of primitive culture 
and linguistic articles appear in anthropological journals. The ex- 
perimental physicist does not accuse his colleague of not being a 
physicist if the latter calls upon mathematics for aid in abstruse theo- 
retical studies. On the contrary, it is widely recognized that physics 
gains through cross-fertilization with mathematics. The biologist 
does not quarrel with his colleague if the latter uses chemical tech- 
niques to study the reactions of living tissue. Indeed, the biologist, 
precisely because he is a biologist, precisely because he wants to un- 
derstand the living organism to the fullest possible degree, must 
necessarily welcome every scrap of information, from chemistry or 
any other science, which aids him to a deeper insight into the sub- 
ject matter of his science. But there is a certain type of sociologist 
who attempts to delimit his field with hard-and-fast definition — 


something practically unheard of among the other sciences — and © 


who quarrels angrily with any colleague who wanders beyond the 
limits set by this definition. This particular sort of narrow-minded- 
ness seems to be an occupational disease almost peculiar to sociologists. 

The main conclusion of this paper is a practical one. Let us 
be more broadminded in our conception of what sociology can be. 
If any of our colleagues has a particular interest in empirical soci- 
ology and wishes to cultivate that field intensively, we should ap- 
plaud him for his choice. Probably our Society could profit from 
a greater interest in inductive research among our members. But 
let the empiricist, in turn, show a friendly appreciation of those 
whose interests in sociology are broader than his own. Above all, 
let him not condemn as unsociological the work of his colleagues 
in such fields as social ethics which belong to sociology in the broader 
sense. The contents of all our Catholic textbooks of sociology, the 
tenor of the articles in our REVIEW, and the directives of the Holy 
See itself, show that Catholic sociologists should, and normally do, 
show an interest in the ethical aspects of their science. Again, let us 
all feel free to follow our individual preferences in regard to both 
the definitions and the methods of our science. If one prefers to use 
quantitative methods and another is devoted to the method of case 
studies, if one prefers for his own purposes to define sociology in 
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one way and another, to define it differently, then this variety of 
opinion is decidedly advantageous and a healthy sign of vigorous 
intellectual life. But the type of metasociological value-judgment 
which mistakes one’s personal preferences for laws of logic is always 
a disadvantage to the progress of our science. As long as we follow 
the directive of the Holy See and do not divorce the study of society 
from ‘‘philosophical and religious principles’ we are safe in follow- 
ing our own particular preferences and our own particular interests 
and we can afford a friendly tolerance toward those whose preferences 
and interests are different from our own. Let us be loyal to the 
leadership of the Holy Father; beyond that “‘let every man abound 
in his own sense.”’ In that way Catholic sociology will make maxi- 
mum progress. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Cultural Disorganization of the Negro Family in an 


Area of Economic Blight 


MARY ELIZABETH WALSH 


THis paper is concerned with the cultural factors involved in the 
life and death struggle of the Negro family to maintain itself as a 
socio-economic unit in an urban area of economic blight. Since the 
problems of family life are intensified by the very fact of residence 
in the area and since the struggle for survival is rendered more acute 
by the unfavorable living conditions prevailing in the area, it may 
logically be asked: Why is it that more people do not move out 
into residential sections where life is less difficult? The answer here 
proposed is that (a) one important factor is the racial prejudice of 
the wider community which exerts a powerful pressure to keep the 
group segregated and that (b) a second factor is the cultural disor- 
ganization of the area people which impedes their efforts to break 
through the segregation thus imposed. The second factor is the one 
of chief interest in the present discussion. 

The anthropological concept of culture has provided the sociolo- 
gist with valuable insights and opened up a rich field of investigation. 
Consequently it was decided to use the cultural approach to a deeper 
understanding of the social problems of the present group. If one 
observes only the external problems of a social group little has been 
accomplished. For a realistic appreciation of what these problems 
mean it is necessary to penetrate the underlying plan of life which 
motivates the group, their achievements in carrying out their way 
of life, and the obstacles encountered which prevent a realization of 
the desired goal. 

The term ‘‘culture’’ is widely used in the social sciences. Many 
definitions have been given with some resulting confusion.’ Hence 
it may be useful to give several definitions which have been found 
helpful in the present study. ‘‘Culture comprises inherited artifacts, 
goods, technical processes, ideas, habits and values. Social organiza- 
tion cannot be readily understood except as a part of culture; and all 


1A. Blumenthal, “The Nature of Culture,’ Am. Soc. Rev., December 
1936, 1:875-76. 
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special lines of inquiry referring to human activities, human group- 
ings and human ideas and beliefs can meet and become cross-fertilized 
in the comparative study of culture.’’* Mowrer, in his analysis of 
social problems, classifies the elements of culture into artifacts, or 
physical objects of everyday life, techniques, or action patterns by 
which one gets things done, and beliefs, which are quite varied in 
range.’ Culture in the scientific sense is quite different from the 
popular understanding of the term. It is ‘‘a collective name for all 
behavior patterns socially acquired and socially transmitted....,” 
it includes ‘‘all that is learned through intercommunication....’’; 
“the overt part of culture is to be found in the actual behavior of 
the group, usually in its usages, customs, and institutions. But cus- 
toms and institutions are nearly always the expression of the ideas, 
beliefs, values, and sentiments of the group. The essential part of 
culture seems to be appreciation of value with reference to life condi- 
tions. The purely behavioristic definition of culture is therefore 
inadequate. Complete definition must include both the subjective 
and objective aspects of culture. Practically the culture of the human 
group is summed up in its traditions and customs; but tradition, 
as the subjective side of culture, is its essential core.”’ * 

The nature of cultural disorganization has been studied in some 
detail by sociologists and social workers in their analysis of the 
problems of immigration and in their interpretations of nationality 
groups. Smith sums up a wide literature in this field.” The various 
nationality groups as they arrived in the United States found a sharp 
conflict between the cultural values of their specific groups and the 
values of the American world around them. Under the impact of 
the dominant culture each specific culture began a process of disin- 
tegration or breakdown which is termed ‘‘disorganization.”’ In the 
literature can be found a clear account of the cultural confusion of 
the first generation immigrant in the American city. His defense 
reaction is to isolate himself from the American culture complex as 
much as possible in order to preserve his own life organization. Here 
is described as well the frequent demoralization of the second gen- 
eration, the ‘‘marginal men’’ forced to live on the peripheries of two 


2B. Malinowski, “Culture,” Encyc. Soc. Sci., 2:621. 

3 Ernest R. Mowrer, Disorganization, Personal and Social (New York: 
Lippincott, 1942) p. 4. 

*H. P. Fairchild (ed.), Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944) pp. 80-81. 

5 W. C. Smith, Americans in the Making; The Natural History of the 
Assimilation of Immigrants (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1939). 
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cultural worlds and unable to find a place in either. According to 
Thomas and Znaniecki, the effect of social disorganization on the 
individual is shown in ‘‘a decrease of the individual's ability to 
organize his whole life for the efficient, progressive and continuous 
realization of his fundamental interests.’’ ° 

It is the writer's opinion, based on field experience with both 
immigrant and Negro groups, that many of the findings on cultural 
disorganization of the immigrant apply as well to particular Negro 
groups in the large city, but as yet there has been little systematic 
application of this knowledge to the problems of these Negro groups. 
Both the recent or ‘‘new’’ immigrants and the Negroes migrating 
from the South, were for the most part rural people forced to adjust 
to the complex life of the modern city. Both were forced by eco- 
nomic pressure and ethnocentric prejudice to settle in the transitional 
areas of the city. In both cases can be noted a sharp split between 
parents and younger generation, the older generation seeking to re- 
tain the specific culture pattern of the group, the younger generation 
rejecting it but unable to obtain a satisfactory substitute. 

In addition to the wide literature on nationality groups there 
are many studies of the American Negro which throw light on the 
special viewpoints of this racial group. Particularly pertinent to 
the present topic is Frazier’s study of the Negro family, tracing the 
effect of the peculiar social experiences of the group on family life.’ 
The American Youth Commission studies of Negro youth describe 
the effect of the color line on personality development, and explain 
the class structure with details about the culture prevailing among 
the upper, middle and lower class groups.* Herskovits has recently 
added some light on the influence of Africanisms which he believes 
has not been entirely lost,® and the literary productions of Richard 
Wright have thrown particular light on the racial complexes which 
may develop among segregated people. 


6‘ W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1927) 2:1128. 

7E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States 
(Chicago: University Press, 1939). 

8 Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1940). E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth 
at the Crossways (Washington: American Council on Education, 1940). 
Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1941). Robert L. Sutherland, Color, Class, and 
Personality (Washington: American Council on Education, 1942). 

® Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past (New York: 
Harper, 1941). 

10 Richard Wright, Native Son (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940). 
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Finally the cultural conflicts so prevalent in the transitional areas 
of the modern city and which affect nationality and racial groups 
alike have been well depicted in the studies made of juvenile delin- 
quency in recent years. Shaw's brilliant investigations of the delin- 
quency areas have provided detailed documentation of the develop- 
ment of delinquent traditions in the areas and of a code of life which 
conflicts with that of the wider community.'' The general socio- 
logical literature gives some insight into the conflicts of nationality 
and race groups in these areas and indicates as well the presence of 
deep seated class antagonisms, some perhaps buried in the subcon- 
scious mind of the individual but others expressed in overt acts of 
property destruction and physical assault. 


The factual basis for the present paper was obtained chiefly 
through the method of participant observation.'* The writer has 
been a resident in blighted areas occupied by Negro people for seven 
years. ‘The first two years were spent at an interracial center where 
the closest contact was made with the people of the alleys or en- 
closed ‘‘courts.’’ These courts are peculiar to the city of Washington 
and are situated in the center of large blocks between two city streets. 
Narrow alleys lead from the streets to the courts in back. Except for 
the connecting alleys, the courts are completely enclosed and hence 
isolated from the outside world. The past five years have been spent 
at a small settlement house in a different area where the neighbor- 
hood population is more varied. In the first house there was daily 
contact with the alley people and the rear entrance opened directly 
into the court. This gave an opportunity to study the specialized 
alley culture.'* In the present establishment the settlement clubs 
are attended by both alley and non-alley people, allowing a basis 
of comparison between the two social classes. The most frequent 
contacts are with the children but there have been numerous visits 
of parents to the settlement and of the writer to the homes. The 


11 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Social Factors in Juvenile 
Delinquency, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931, National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report on the Causes 
of Crime). 

12 A definition of participant observation and description of the tech- 
nique can be found in almost any elementary textbook of social research. 
See especially, George A. Lundberg, Social Research (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1942) pp. 375-79. 

18 For a systematic treatment of alley culture see, Gladys Sellew, A 
Deviant Social Situation; A Court (Washington: Catholic University, 
1938. Ph.D. dissertation). 
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contacts have been on the basis of neighbor and friend, in so far as 
possible. 

The information has been obtained through numerous informal 
contacts and conversations, at the center, in the homes, in the kitchen 
washing dishes, in the yard hanging out clothes, seated at table, and 
in the club rooms. Observations, both visual and auditory, were 
made at various times, early morning, late at night, during school 
hours, after school hours, on Sundays and weekdays. Interviews 
were held in the course of everyday life situations and during family 
crises. Since the aim of participant observation is to view the cul- 
tural life of a group from the inside, every effort was made to become 
identified with the neighborhood by dressing, living, talking and 
thinking as the people of the area do. While it was not found 
possible to surmount the barrier of race and class completely, suf- 
ficient progress was made in obtaining the ‘‘we feeling’’ to obtain 
spontaneity: in behavior and conversation. 

The neighborhood here described is the one in which the present 
settlement house is located. It is bounded by four main thorough- 
fares and includes eight city blocks and five enclosed courts or in- 
habited alleys. The immediate neighborhood life is the basis for 
most of the observations made; but since certain general conditions 
are similar throughout the wider area of the census tract, the term 
‘‘area’’ is used to include both. Along the main thoroughfares the 
conventional life of the large city is carried on. Streetcars, busses 
and a heavy automobile traffic set the tempo of the modern world, 
noisy, busy and impersonal. A fire department, numerous schools 
and churches, drug stores and other commercial establishments, as 
well as the police headquarters of the precinct, represent the organized 
life of the large community. On the side streets however, a different 
type of life is mingled with the former. Here the small stores and 
eating places are operated by the people of the area and belong to 
the special life of the neighborhood. The undertaker and hairdresser 
are at hand. The wood, coal and ice man conducts his leisurely 
business in a little shed. On a quiet morning there is no hustle and 
bustle except on the part of those passing to and from the outside 
world. An old man walks slowly down the street or sits quietly on 
a bench in contemplative manner, a few housewives chat on the 
front porch. The working men and women have left the area, the 
children are now in school, the unemployed of the alleys are still 
asleep. 
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The main streets and the side streets represent two very different 
cultural worlds, the former the urban complex culture of the big 
city dominated by the white man, and the latter the simpler culture 
which the people of the area have brought from the rural South and 
which is a part of themselves. In the former one must rush to make 
money and ‘“‘get ahead.’’ In the latter there is not much point in 
rushing since there is little opportunity to accumulate wealth and 
only time is plentiful. Here one learns to get along without much 
money and to while away the leisure hours in pleasant and inex- 
pensive ways, enjoying the companionship of one’s racial fellows, 
free from the irritating demands and disturbing prejudice of the 
whites. 

“Success” in the city world implies at least some economic gain 
in the competitive set-up, some mastery of a money culture, some 
familiarity with the thought-ways of the white majority, and some 
accommodation to their values. Many people of the area have 
achieved these minumum requirements and they are the ‘“‘solid citi- 
zens’ of their respective neighborhoods. Many others have not 
succeeded and may seek to secure status by pursuing values not recog- 
nized as legitimate by the large community; hence they may become 
stigmatized as “‘lazy,’’ or ‘“‘irresponsible’’ or ‘‘anti-social.’’ The 
people of the area are somewhat confused in their judgments on this 
latter group. At times they use the sharp condemnations of the 
standard culture but at other times they are not quite sure. They 
may even at times display a certain envy and admiration of those 
who disregard the imposed values of the dominating whites. 

Since the term “‘blighted area’ implies deteriorated housing it is 
to be expected that the physical environment of the families in the 
area is poor. However, there is considerable variation in size, struc- 
ture, and conditions of repair and sanitation. Since the alley dwell- 
ings of the enclosed courts are the worst in the city, the courts may 
be considered the slum section. The working class families living 
on the streets pay higher rents than the alley people and their homes 
are in better condition. Most of the street houses are two-story 
wooden dwellings with occasionally a brick house of three stories, 
Or an apartment house. Some are heated with coal stoves, others 
with oil. There is a back yard, where the family laundry waves 
on the line attesting to the industry of the mother who is proud of 
her ability to ‘‘do a big wash.”’ There is usually a small front yard 
and a “‘stoop’’ where a part of the family gathers in the early eve- 
ning for a social visit before dark. The alley houses are of two 
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types, the small two-story house with four rooms, and the larger 
tenements with families in each apartment. Many respectable work- 
ing people live in the courts to avail themselves of the lower rents. 
However, the population of the courts includes a number of those 
who prefer the isolation for purposes of their own, including crime 
and vice on the one hand, or simple sociability and freedom on the 
other. In the courts the people are able to lead an independent 
life free from the restraints more easily imposed in the public streets 
and from the interference of the respectable people of higher status. 
Unless they become too noisy, too desperate, or too annoying, they 
escape the attention of the law and leave the court only when forced 
to do so in order to maintain existence. 

While there is some variety in the size and condition of the 
houses of the area, the general picture is one of poverty, overcrowd- 
ing and physical deprivation. Almost all of the houses are too 
small for the number of residents, without modern conveniences, 
and in run down condition. A house in the court has four small, 
dark rooms, three of which have to be used for sleeping quarters and 
the fourth as a kitchen. A court apartment has only two rooms 
and kitchen. Light is provided by an oil lamp. If there is a single 
water faucet inside the house in working condition the family is 
fortunate. The coal stove makes a lot of dust and dirt, the dim 
light of the oil lamp makes any but the simplest activity at night 
impossible. The houses on the street are in better condition but are 
still too small for comfortable family living. They are frequently 
further crowded by the presence of roomers who contribute toward 
the higher rent. As a result the home of the area is generally con- 
sidered as a place to eat and sleep. The children spend their waking 
hours on the streets. The city street then must provide those things 
which are lacking at home, friends, recreation, and space to breathe 
and grow. 

The population density of the area can be observed graphically 
by consulting a map of the census tract, but to the participant ob- 
server the density can not only be observed but actually felt. The 
fact that so many thousands of people live crowded together in a 
few city blocks means that at certain times of day the area gives an 
impression of intense life. During the school recess period the whole 
area is alive with children as they pour out of the schools. The 
school block is given over to the children for play and the older 
people sit on the front steps to enjoy their active games and laughter. 
The presence of these young children is the bright side of life in 
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the area. At other times the somber and depressing aspects come 
to the forefront. There are frequent fires as the dilapidated old 
houses go up in flames, when perhaps a small child has turned over 
the lamp while mother is away at the store or gone down to ‘“‘the 
relief.” The traffic is very heavy and children are injured, some 
fatally. At another time there may be a street fight and a crowd 
quickly assembles. The sirens of the fire engine, the ambulance, or 
the police car are not infrequent sounds. Saturday night is a time 
when evil is most unrestrained, when the turbulence of the rough 
life in the alleys seems to reach its peak. In contrast, Sunday is a 
day of joy and going to church. This is the day when the sober 
workers relax from weekday toil and enjoy the rewards of honest 
work. The children are all dressed in their Sunday suits and dresses, 
shoes and hats, while proud parents and friends admire the truly 
charming appearance of their girls and boys. 

Since this is a racially segregated area there is involved the close 
proximity of people of all social classes representing different modes 
of life and cultural traditions. Here can be observed the social 
processes of interaction and conflict on a class basis, social mobility 
and also attempts to maintain social distance, very difficult in such a 
crowded environment. Two distinct social classes with different 
cultural values reside in the area, the lower-lower class and the upper- 
lower class, in the terminology of Warner and Lunt.’* The former 
is made up chiefly of the people of the alleys, who tend to be un- 
conventional in behavior. Since they are at the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder and have no place to drop, they appear free and un- 
inhibited in dress and speech and action. The upper-lower, or 
working class people of the street are, in contrast, a sober, steady 
group. They must get up early for work and get the children off 
to school. In the evening they must rest up and try to keep the 
children away from the temptations of the street life. They struggle 
for respectability and pay higher rents to get away from the alleys 
but unfortunately the alleys are still too close and the parents fre- 
quently fight a losing battle to win the imagination of the younger 
generation. The middle class people are represented by the business 
men and women who come into the area to sell insurance, dry goods, 
and to manage small drug stores and business concerns. They are 
determined to forge ahead and display much initiative and energy in 


14W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern 
Community (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, Yankee City Series, 
Vol. I). 
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becoming a part of the American scene. Their dress is that of the 
conventional business world and they are the ‘‘standard Americans” 
of the area. The upper class is best represented by the aristocracy of 
the teaching profession who hold the important positions in the 
school system. These are the highly cultured, beautifully dressed, 
perfectly groomed. Their homes are remote from the area, their 
social life completely apart. Many are idealistic and anxious to 
serve; others are chiefly interested in having a full life of their own. 

At the settlement house, the services offered attract chiefly chil- 
dren of the upper-lower and lower-lower groups. When left to 
themselves the children show the sharp conflicts between the two 
classes even at a very early age. Cleanliness and respectability are 
the marks of success in the upper-lower group and give them prestige 
in the area. To lose cleanliness and respectability means to sink to 
the lower-lower class. Consequently many of the conflicts center 
about these two points. Children in the nursery group refused to 
sit at table with a little girl from the alley whose mother was not 
married. In unsupervised play the children from the street make 
insulting remarks to the children of the alley and may try to drive 
them away. Among the older children pointed remarks about clean- 
liness and condition of the clothing may be heard. There is great 
rivalry for prestige in the clubs and in the election of officers. Un- 
less there is representation of both groups among the officers, the 
members of the class unrepresented will drop away. On the other 
hand, there is much interaction between the two groups. ‘The lower- 
lower group admires the upper-lower because they have better homes, 


better clothes, and more security; the lower-lower group has a great . | 


hold on the imagination of the upper-lower, because, while they 
may be looked down upon because of their poverty, they have a certain 
freedom from monotonous toil and their unconventional life has 
a type of glamour. Finally, the presence in the area of the com- 
pletely down and out, those who have lost all hope of economic 
success and who have become broken by the struggle, exerts a pro- 
found influence on the minds of adolescent youth of the area. All 
around them they can see the unemployed, the sick, and the helpless, 
and the possibility that they too may sink to this level is kept before 
them. This leads to an intense feeling of insecurity which can be 
observed in periods of depression and gloom. 

With the above description of the area in mind it now seems 
possible to make an analysis of the cultural conflicts which intensify 
the socio-economic struggle of the families in the area. There is 
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first, the Negro-white racial conflict which imposes an artificial hous- 
ing segregation on the families thus confining them all in a congested 
ghetto where little choice of dwellings can be obtained. Even worse 
than the physical disadvantages of this segregation is the menace to 
wholesome character formation involved. Decent, hard working and 
law abiding parents find themselves forced to rear young children 
and adolescent boys and girls in close proximity to the worst crime 
and vice influences of the area. Secondly, there is a conflict between 
the urban and rural way of life. This conflict leads to confusion 
of values especially in the minds of the younger generation. The 
older people try to live according to a simple rural pattern of life 
which does not succeed well in the complex modern city. Their 
rural pattern involves acceptance of money scarcity, hard but not 
necessarily regular work, early marriage and large families. The 
younger generation rejects this pattern as one of hopeless poverty, but 
unfortunately has. no unified pattern to put in its place. Through 
their contact with city culture they obtain a desire to achieve ‘“‘suc- 
cess’’ according to the standard American plan. But they are handi- 
capped in so doing by the poverty of the home and lack of oppor- 
tunity for further education and vocational training. A third source 
of cultural confusion is the variety of patterns represented in the 
class structure. Ambitious youth wishes to ascend the social ladder. 
He tries to climb but, if rebuffed, he is made to feel “‘inferior.’’ His 
drive is then diminished and his pride severely hurt. He then may 
seek status on a lower class level and finds himself gradually slipping 
downward. The drift down hill is easy, while the upward climb 
is most laborious, requiring much patience and continuous effort. 
A fourth conflict is that between the delinquent code of the street 
gang and the ‘‘work hard, keep out of trouble’ admonitions of the 
parent. Rebellious and discouraged youth finds a thrilling glamour 
in the lawless street life that is lacking in the drab environment at 
home. He is not mature enough to appreciate the faith and courage 
of the parent, the sterling qualities of character that are displayed. 
He sees only the exterior monotony, fatigue, and poverty that are 
the rewards of his labor. 

In conclusion we may again ask the question: Why does not 
ambitious youth leave the area, and flee the handicaps which pull 
him down? The answer seems to be that he does not know how. 
He is culturally disorganized, he is a marginal man, lost on the bor- 
derline between the main streets of the outside world and the side 
streets of the area world. Neither the material nor the psychological 
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culture of his home has prepared him for successful competition in 
the outside world. To succeed as a standard American he must change 
all the habits of his life, his food habits, his work habits, his lan- 
guage, and his pattern of family life. He must in other words master 
a new culture. He was born in a lower class, Negro, rural culture. 
To attain the desired ‘‘role’’ in the outside world he will have to 
conform to a middle-class, white, urban culture. He does not even 
know how to begin such a gigantic task. Without guidance or 
understanding, he plunges even deeper into the area life hoping to 
find compensations for his feelings of frustration and insecurity. 
The practical implications of this cultural dilemma for the Negro 
family will be discussed in a second article giving specific profiles of 
family life. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Fertility Variations with Education 


PAUL MUNDY 


THE 1940 Census, including as it did an inquiry into the educa- 
tional level of the American people, affords us the opportunity to 
judge the impact of education on the birth rate in national terms 
for the first time. This analysis of the educational factors in differen- 
tial fertility is based principally on the recent U. S. Bureau of the 
Census publication, Population, Differential Fertility, 1940-1910: 
Women by Number of Children Under 5 Years Old.' This study 
will concern itself with the native white population for fairly ob- 
vious reasons, foremost of which is that there are insufficient data 
on the irregularly distributed non-white population. 

The age group of the women is 15 to 49 years. The most 
frequently used classification is ‘Native white women married once 
and husband present.’’ Rates are based on the number of children 
under 5 years old per 1000 women. The men and women are 
generally classified according to education, as follows: 


Grade school: 5 and 6 years 
Grade school: 7 and 8 years 
High school: 1 to 3 years 
High school: 4 years 
College: 1 year or more 


The classification, ‘‘Grade school: Less than 5 years,’”’ is not being 
used in this study, since it includes the category ‘School years not 
reported.’’ It shows highly erratic rates. 

Numerous local studies in the past have demonstrated that there 
is a strong tendency for fertility rates to vary inversely with educa- 
tion. From the turn of the century until 1925, many special studies 
were made on the fertility of college graduates.2, It was observed 
that these college graduates had a relatively low fertility in com- 
parison with the nation as a whole. In time, however, it became 
recognized that the comparison was not wholly valid; for the fer- 

1 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945). 


2See bibliography in P. K. Whelpton, Needed Population Research 
(Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing Co., 1988) p. 56. 
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tility of college graduates is comparable rather to others of the same 
vitality groups, i.e., urban, native white, professional, etc. 

A re-examination of the results of older studies and better con- 
trolled newer studies caused demographers to draw the following 
conclusions:* the fertility of married college men and women ap- 
proached that of others with similar social status and interests; the 
fertility of men graduates was higher than that of women graduates 
because fewer women graduates married; and advanced age of mar- 
riage for women college graduates influenced their fertility; a 
change was apparent in the direction of increased fertility among 
women graduates. Lorimer and Osborn advanced the idea that 
higher education as such did not depress fertility. 

The 1935 Health Survey confirmed the Lorimer and Osborn 
summaries about wives, but on a broader scale since this survey cov- 
ered 740,000 families in 84 cities and 19 states.* In general, the 
birth rates varied inversely with education, although there was little 
variation among women reporting less than a seventh grade educa- 
tion. "Thompson, commenting on the Kiser survey, noted the in- 
verse ratio among wives but also the fact that many well-educated 
people had large families.* 

In 1941 the Indianapolis Survey’ showed that fertility varied 
inversely with education for husbands and wives, with wives show- 
ing slightly sharper fertility differentials. Little internal variation 
on the college level was noted among husbands. 

The 1940 Census, in general, bears out the validity of the in- 
verse ratio principle, while at the same time producing almost startling 
reversals of this trend in several important areas. In the course of 
this analysis I shall endeavor to point out these reversals, not so 
much to quarrel with the inverse ratio theory as to demonstrate 
notable exceptions to it. 

The results of the 1940 Census indicate that there are other 
factors involved in education to explain the decline in fertility that 
generally accompanies extended schooling. Of these factors, it seems 

3 Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynamics of Population (New 
York: Macmillan, 1934) pp. 320-325. 

4C. V. Kiser, “Birth Rates and Socio-Economic Attributes in 1935,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April 1939, 2(2). 

5'W. S. Thompson, Plenty of People (Lancaster, Pa.: Cattell Press, 
1944), pp. 33-36. 

6’ For complete list of studies published to date in the “Indianapolis 


Survey” see footnote 1 in Bernard G. Mulvaney’s article in this issue of 
the ACSR. 
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that the age at marriage deserves special attention. Let us turn to 
that first. 

What are the facts as disclosed by the 1940 Census? To what 
extent is a delay in the age at marriage a depressive factor in fer- 
tility? And knowing this, just how much does the fact of educa- 
tion retard the age at marriage and so affect fertility? 

The national totals on the age of women at marriage (‘‘Native 
white women married once and husband present,’’ Table 18, page 
22) demonstrate very forcibly that early marriages produce high fer- 
tility rates, and these rates decline with sharp and constant regularity 
as the age at marriage increases. The relentless falling off of the 
birth rate with the postponement of marriage is clearly evident and 
impressive. In order to get an exact picture of the 1940 Census 
results, it is well worth while setting down these statistics: 


Rate of Children to Native White Women (15-49), Married Once 
and Husband Present 





Less than 18 Total Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
Age at marriage 680 561 726 795 

18 and 19 550 467 598 665 

20 and 21 453 398 498 558 

22 to 24 407 364 440 529 

25 to 26 373 339 406 485 

27 to 29 346 314 392 442 

30 to 34 300 265 326 416 

35 to 39 182 157 198 250 

40 to 49 63 49 44 110 





Thus, marriage at the age of 20 and 21 produces a fertility rate 
25 percent lower than that for those marrying before the age of 20. 
It is readily seen that the delay of marriage, even for a few years, 
results in a sharp drop in the fertility rate. Even those in the low 
twenties show this fact with unmistakable clarity. It is pertinent 
at this point to inquire into the number of ‘“‘women married once 
and husband present’’ whose age at marriage is less than 20 years. 
Of the 13,815,000 women in this category in the 1940 Census, we 
find that 1,972,000 (14%) were married before they were 18 years 
old. There were 3,307,000 (24%) who had declared themselves 
as having married when they were 18 and 19 years of age. Of all 
the classifications for age at marriage, this “18 and 19” group is 
the largest. About 38% of the total number of the women in 
the ‘“‘married once, husband present’ classification married before 
they were 20 years old. From these statistics we conclude that more 
than one-third of American women married at an age when fer- 
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tility is at its highest an age producing a fertility rate 26% higher 
than the next age group (20-21). 


Education and Age at Marriage 


That fertility rates among the more highly educated are usually 
lower than among the less well educated has been established in 
many past surveys, as we have seen. That a delay in marriage pro- 
duces lower fertility rates has just been illustrated. Now if it can 
be shown that higher education does not delay marriage to any 
marked extent, then the educational factor itself assumes major im- 
portance in assessing causality for the decline in fertility in the 
higher education brackets. But if continued education is accom- 
panied by a delay in the age at marriage, then it is not education 
alone that brings about the lower rates. 

Table 29 (pp. 41-46) provides a complete summation of the 
age at marriage, by education. This table uses the ““women married 
once, husband present”’ classification, which allows for comparison 
with the national figures just cited. It shows the following: 








Education Total Married before Married before 
Level Women 18 years old 20 years old 
5-6 Grade 964,000 271,000 (28%) 533,000 (55%) 
7-8 Grade 4,340,000 785,000 (18%) 1,926,000 (44%) 
1-3 H. S. 3,181,000 571,000 (18%) 1,457,000 (46%) 
4 H. S. 3,221,000 152,000 ( 5%) 885,000 (27%) 
1+ Col. 1,541,000 17,000 ( 1%) 149,000 (10%) 








By translating the figures for three of the educational groups 
listed in Table 29 into percentages, it can be made clear just when 
women of differing educational backgrounds marry. This gives a 
more comprehensive picture of just how many women in the higher 
education brackets can (and/or do) marry into the highest fertility 
age-at-marriage groups: 


Educational Levels 











Age at marriage 5-6 Grade 1-3 H. S. 1+ Col. 
Under 18 28% 18% 1% 
18-19 27% 28% 9% 
20-21 20% 23% 21% 
22-24 14% 18% 34% 
25-26 5% TI 16% 
27-29 3% 4% 11% 


All others (30-49) 3% 2% 8% 
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There is little need to elaborate on the obvious. The evidence 
is indisputable that those with a higher education marry several 
years later than those on the grade-school level in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases. As a consequence, a great number of college 
students are almost automatically removed from the age-at-marriage 
groups having the highest fertility rates. “The education factor, then, 
is not the only one to be considered in explaining lowered fertility 
among the more highly educated. Education and age at marriage 
must both be taken into account. The fact of continued education, 
of course, tends to produce a delay in marrying. 

The percentages on those marrying before the age of twenty 
for the five educational levels — 55%, 44%, 46%, 27%, 10% — 
reflect, in general the regional and national picture of fertility by 
education. The reduced rate of early marriage for the women com- 
pleting 7 and 8 grades is significant, for it parallels, to some ex- 
tent, their fertility rate that is very frequently lower than that of 
women on the “‘High School, 1 to 3 years’’ level. The findings 
of the Indianapolis Survey also showed this rather surprising drop 
in fertility rates at the seventh grade level. 

It would seem that this low rate is closely connected with em- 
ployment. ‘“‘Quitting school” to go to work at this age and this 
level of education happens occasionally today, and it was much 
more common in the not-too-distant past. This appears to be borne 
out by the regional tables covering the 1940 Census, for they dis- 
close that fertility rates did not decline for the 7—8 grade level in 
the Northeastern and North Central States (which regions have had 
more sweeping compulsory education laws). ‘Then, too, the urban 
sections frequently reversed the inverse ratio for those completing 
7 and 8 grades, as we shall see; and it is to be expected that there was 
more care exercised in the cities on the part of officials to see that 
students at this point in their education did not withdraw from 
school. This is apparently supported by the fact that the Census 
(Table 25) shows the larger the city, the less the fertility rate drop 
at the 7-8 grade level, in those cases where there was not an actual 
increase. 


Education of Woman by Age at Marriage 


Having seen that the fact of continued education produces a de- 
lay in the age at marriage, let us now turn our attention to the ques- 
tion of causality. Does education as such depress fertility? How 
much basis in fact is there to the rather common opinion that there 
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is an intellectual, educated elite who do not have so many children 
as their neighbors because they are more highly educated? 

A comparison of Table 29 (pp. 41-6), which gives the rates 
on the education of women by age at marriage, and Table 18 (p. 
22), which gives the national rates for age at marriage is extremely 
illuminating. Here we find weighty evidence that the fertility rates 
for women who have attended college are the only ones that offer a 
serious challenge to a declining birth rate with an advancing age 
at marriage: in fact, it is only on the college level that there is 
genuine reversal of any moment in this downward trend. 


Both high school classifications show an uninterrupted decline 
in the fertility rate for an increasing age at marriage in every single 
category. The 5 and 6 grade level gives evidence of a minor reversal 
in the “‘total’’ and “‘urban’’ classifications when the 30—34 age at 
marriage is reached. The 7 and 8 grade level shows less: a minor 
reversal at the 27—29 age in the rural-nonfarm section. 


The rate for women who have attended college, however, shows 
a strong tendency to resist the downward ‘trend of fertility for ad- 
vancing age at marriage. While it is insufficiently strong to affect 
the total picture, that it is in evidence cannot be denied. In this 
classification, the total rate is reversed twice (at the “18-19” and 
‘“‘22—24" levels); the urban rate rises steadily through four levels 
of increasing age at marriage brackets (right through to the “22-24” 
level) ; the rural-nonfarm rate is reversed three times (‘‘18—19,” 
22-24,”" and ‘‘27—29’’ levels); the rural-farm rate reverses the 
trend at the “‘22—24’’ level. 


It is significant that those women who attended college have a 
rate higher than any other educational level for those marrying at 
the age of 25—26 in so far as total, urban and rural-nonfarm sec- 
tions are concerned. For those marrying at the age of 22—24, the 
college level is surpassed only by the 5—6 grade level. Only those 
college women marrying before the age of 20 have a rate far below 
the other educational levels. 


And when the college level rates are compared with the national 
average, we find that the rate for college women is slightly in excess 
of that for the national average when the age at marriage is between 
22 and 39! It is this high “‘late’’ birth rate that helps raise the 
college rate after its virtually insuperable lag at the early ages. Here 
it is that we see higher education giving the strongest argument 
against the inverse ratio being considered a fixed law — and educa- 
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tion of itself being regarded as a necessarily depressive factor in fer- 
tility.’ 
Effect of Higher Education of One Partner 


It is interesting to examine Table 30 (p. 47) giving rates for 
education of the husband by education of woman. By reversing the 
statistics in this Table, we are able to determine what, if any, are 
the respective influence of higher education for one partner on the 
fertility rates. 

When the husband is on the 5—6 grade level and the wife has 
further schooling it is very obvious that fertility is much lower than 
when the wife is at the 5—6 grade level and the husband's education 
is advanced. This holds true in all population divisions. 

At the 7—8 grade and 1-3 years of high school levels, how- 
ever, there is evidence that higher education on the part of the 
husband is reflected by lower fertility than for the wife. The 
differentials are not very great. 

When the husband is a high school graduate and the wife has 
attended college, the fertility rate is slightly more depressed than 
when the wife is a high school graduate and the husband has gone 
to college. Here again the margin of difference is slight. 


The rates for both men and women show a rise when both 
partners are on college student level over the rates in those marriages 
where one of the partners has graduated from high school and the 
other has attended college, though it is below the rate where both 
parties are high school graduates. The rate for husband attend- 
ing college and wife graduating from high school is 398; the rate 
for wife attending college and husband high school is 388; the 
rate for both attending college is 404; the rate for both graduating 
from high school is 430. 


Education and Stability of the Home 


A positive factor in higher fertility is the stability of the home. 
To what extent this is true may be judged by the figures in Table 
28 (pp. 36-37). We shall view the “‘women married once, hus- 
band present’”’ classification as typifying the stable home; the ‘“women 


* The 1945 Canadian publication, “Bulletin No. F2, Cultural Differences 
in Family Size, 1941 Census,” discloses that the rates for Alberta Mormons 
in rural areas actually increased with higher education. For 0-8 grades 
of education for women, the average size of family was 5.72; for 9-12 
grades, it was 6.19; for the college level, it was 6.50 (Table XXI, p. 50). 
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married more than once, husband present’’ classification as describ- 
ing the less stable one. The higher rates for the stable home are 
easily discernible: 











Women married once, Women married more 
Education husband present than once, husband 
(stable home) present (unstable home) 
5-6 grades 554 334 
7-8 grades 473 292 
College, 1 or more 504 304 
High School, 1-3 452 258 
High School, 4 years. 398 258 





Now just what part does higher education play in assuring a 
stable home? Reducing the total numbers of women in the various 
categories of Table 28 to comparative proportions, we find that for 
one woman in an ‘‘unstable home’’ at the 5—6 grade level, there are 
only 8.4 women in “‘stable homes’; at the 7—8 grade level the ratio 
is 1 to 9.8; at the “High school: 1 to 3 years’ level it is 1 to 10.5. 
For one woman high school graduate in the ‘‘unstable home,’’ there 
are 14.7 in the ‘‘stable home” category. And for college women 
the ratio is 1 to 17.4. These data exhibit a rather remarkable in- 
fluence of higher education on the home. The direct ratio between 
increasing educational attainment and stability is persistent and un- 
mistakable at each rising school bracket. 


Education of Woman by Husband's Occupation 


The study of Table 32 (pp. 58-65) reveals that women on 
two educational levels (Grade school: 7 and 8 years; High school: 
1 to 3 years) form the bulk of women marrying into six of the 
nine listed occupational groups. These are: ‘‘Farmers and Farm 
Managers’; “‘Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers’’; ‘‘Opera- 
tives and Kindred Workers’; ‘‘Service Workers’; ‘‘Farm Laborers 
and Foremen”’; “‘Laborers, except Farm and Mine.’’ The rates are 
quite high in all of these with the exception of the “‘Craftsmen, 
Foremen, and Kindred Workers’ and the ‘‘Service Workers.’’ Both 
of these groups have rates that run, in general, parallel to those for 
the “Professional and Semi-Professional Workers,’’ the group into 
which the most highly educated women predominantly marry. The 
same two groups have rates roughly equal to those of ‘‘Proprietors, 
Managers, and Officials, except Farm,’’ another classification heavily 
dominated by women of higher educational attainment. 

There is evidence that the inverse ratio operates fairly consistent- 
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ly among those occupation groups with the greatest percentage of 
married women representing the lower educational brackets; the 
“Craftsmen” and ‘Farmers, Farm Managers’ categories interrupt 
the trend to some extent. 

Once again, the most impressive reversal comes in the groups 
where the more highly educated women are predominant: the ‘‘Pro- 
fessional’ and ‘‘Proprietors’’ groups, especially the latter. ‘Their 
starting rates (on the 5—6 grade level) are typically low. ‘There is 
an almost steady upward climb, much like that in the “‘age at mar- 
riage’ tables. 

Education and Migration 


The final study, in terms of education, of the 1940 Census pub- 
lication on which this study is principally based, deals with migra- 
tion in Table 31 (pp. 52—57) for ‘‘women ever married.’ ‘The 
usual low rates among nonmigrants show a decline with rising edu- 
cation except for the group having 1-3 years of high school. Here 
the Table shows a slight rise over the low 7—8 grade level in ail clas- 
sifications. 

Among the migrants, higher rates obtain with a decline in the 
rural sections somewhat similar to the nonmigrant pattern. In the 
urban-category, however, the resistance to decline on the higher edu- 
cational level is again apparent. ‘lhe total rate for those attending 
5—6 grades is 398; for those attending college, it is 395. In the 
urban sections, those on the 5—6 grade level have a rate of 342 and 
those on the college level have a rate of 377. “The same increase 
with advanced education is reported in the rural-nonfarm section: 
for the 5—6 grade level, 425; for college, 437. 


The National Scene 


The fertility rate across the country for ‘“‘women married once, 
husband present”’ at the 5—6 grade level is 554; for college grad- 
uates it stands at 386. In urban areas, the same educational levels 
show rates of 411 and 374; rural-nonfarm area, 614 and 415; 
rural-farm areas, 676 and 417. ‘Thus, the differential for the urban 
group is but 37, as compared with 199 for the rural-nonfarm and 
259 for the rural-farm dwellers. Considering the wives’ education, 
then, the education factor has a much greater impact on the rural 
areas. Among women in urban areas, incidentally, the rate for col- 
lege graduates is slightly higher than for those with 1—3 years of 
college. 
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By husbands’ education, the wives’ rates of children to women 
are given, but the top classification is only ‘College: 1 year or more.” 
Using the 5—6 grade level and the college student level for husbands 
of ‘““‘women married once, husband present’’ we find the total popu- 
lation shows rates of 550 and 396; urban, 413 and 374; rural- 
nonfarm, 609 and 444; rural-farm, 670 and 486. The urban area, 
with a differential of 39, repeats the trend shown by the women: 
‘higher education has less effect in the cities. 

In all categories for both men and women, the rate for the 
‘High school: 1 to 3 years’’ classification rises above that of ‘Grade 
school: 7 and 8 years.” 


Regions 


The Northeastern States: This region shows some very sharp 
variations when the figures on men and women are compared. Here 
we find that education among women affects fertility very little. 
Table 81 (pp. 157—159) for ““women married once, husband pres- 
ent’’ shows: 





Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
5-6 grades 400 475 506 
College: 1 year or more 377 441 488 





The husbands’ figures (Table 27, p. 35) show: 





= Urban ~ Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
5-6 grades 421 557 612 
College: 1 year or more 381 445 433 





In all areas for “women married once, husband present’ the fer- 
tility rate increases steadily to the high school graduate level before 
it begins to drop. This is the only region in the country where this 
occurs. ‘The rates are: 





Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
5-6 grades 400 475 506 
7-8 grades 400 513 565 
High school: 1-3 years 456 535 580 





The North Central States: Here the tnverse ratio is dealt its hardest 
blow. Certainly the most astounding fact in this region is that the 
urban fertility rate for both men and women on the college level is 
substantially higher than that of the 5—6 grade level! For women 
with 5—6 grades of schooling, the rate is 352 and the college rate is 
396; for wives of men on these levels the rates are 375 and 397. 
When husband's education is considered, there is no break in the 
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rising fertility rate for urban, rural-nonfarm, rural-farm areas until 
the high school graduate level is reached; and in all cases that rate 
is higher than the 5—6 grade rate. 

The ‘“‘total women ever married’ and ‘‘other women ever mar- 
ried” classifications in the urban and rural-farm areas for the North 
Central States show the fertility rate of those attending college to 
be higher than those completing 5 or 6 grades in grammar school. 
It is at the college level that the fertility rate takes its first and only 
drop in these classifications. The South: The southern states pro- 
vide the most regular pattern of inverse ratio rates in the entire 
country. One finds in this region an almost flat contradiction of 
the trends observed in the North Central States. 

In the rural areas, both farm and nonfarm, there is a consistent 
fertility decrease for men and women in every increasing educational 
bracket. This trend is markedly strong in the urban section as well, 
although the rate for both sexes in the ‘High school: | to 3 years” 
group evinces a very slight rise over the 7—8 grade category. 

The southern region’s starting fertility rate (for 5—6 grades) 
is higher than that of all the other regions of the country in urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm areas. By the time the ‘College: 1 
year or more’’ level is reached, however, the southern region has 
fallen below the other regions in every one of these areas. This 
affords the best comparison in showing the tremendous drop in fer- 
tility in the South with the increase in education. The West: Fer- 
tility rates in the West are unique in that they show a continuing 
similarity, be it rising or falling, for men and women in town and 
country. The ‘High school: 1 to 3 years’’ classification exhibits 
a rise over that for men and women completing 7—8 grades in cities 
and rural sections. 

The results of the 1940 Census, then, give evidence that the 
inverse ratio is generally operative. At the same time, there are 
fairly numerous and notable exceptions to it. These exceptions 
strongly suggest that there is much more involved in lowered fer- 
tility among the more highly educated than mere formal schooling. 

The fertility variations in different regions and population areas, 
the rates for the assorted age-at-marriage groups, the evidence that 
the fact of higher education delays marriage and places a woman in 
a lower fertility group, the strong upward surging of the fertility 
rate for women of high educational attainment in many classifica- 
tions — all these give very concrete support to the opinion that edu- 
cation as such does not depress fertility. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Improving Racial Attitudes Among Catholics 


JOHN COOGAN, S.J. 


IN attempting to improve the racial attitudes of a Catholic group, I 
find it helpful first to show them race prejudice is alien to a Catholic 
culture and hence can expect no Catholic advocates. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we can cite the late Robert E. Park, of the University of 
Chicago, to the effect that “‘there are, to be sure, races in Brazil... 
but not race relations because there is in that country no race con- 
sciousness, or almost none.’’' Louis Wirth, also of the University 
of Chicago, tells us, too, that: 


“There is one important distinction... between the United 
States on the one hand and Central and South America on the 

» other: while in the former the mulatto or mixed blood is re- 
garded as a member of the Negro group, in the latter he gen- 
erally belongs to the white group. In Central and South 
America, furthermore, the color line, where it is drawn, seems 
to represent economic and cultural differentiation and stratifica- 
tion rather than racial segregation.” ° 


Thus, too, the able Protestant Negro historian, Carter Woodson, 
writes: 


“Jesuit missionaries ... were instructing Negroes in religion and 
morals in the Mississippi Valley during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; Spanish and Portuguese clergy were do- 
ing likewise in Central and South America; and wherever they 
came in contact with Negroes they endeavored to bring them 
into the Church on a basis of equality with others and en- 
couraged their elevation to the status of freeman. So much 
more kindly disposed were these Latin missionaries toward Ne- 
groes than the English that it was feared that in case of inter- 
national complications the Negroes would go to the assistance 
of these friends of mankind.” * 


Dr. Woodson adds, 


“In Latin America free Negroes were accorded the rights and 
privileges of the best white element in the communities where 


1 Edgar Thompson (ed.) Race Relations and the Race Problem (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1939), p. 3. 

2 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 8:645. 

3“Negro Slavery,” in Edward Eyre (ed.) European Civilization (New 
York, Oxford University Press 1934-39) 7:584. 
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they lived. Freedom among them was no fiction; they were giv- 
en a chance at all the honors and gifts of the nation of which 
they constituted a part.... This element of the Negro popula- 
tion held public offices, served as clergymen for both races, and 
even held bishoprics in the Catholic Church.” * 


Present day proof of the Catholic Church's high appreciation 
of the Negro we find in the African native clergy with its three 
bishops, 450 priests, 375 brothers, and 2,000 nuns. A final crown- 
ing proof is the more than twenty martyrs of Uganda raised to the 
honors of the altar in our own day; an honor that has come to no 
native white North American in the whole course of our history. 


When I have shown a Catholic audience that racial prejudice is 
alien to the Catholic culture* and has no claim on them, I am pre- 
pared to ask respect and a fair chance for the American Negro. Here 
I am sometimes asked, “But do you know the Negro as we do? 
Have you ever lived with him?’’ I have found it best to avoid any 
detailed comparison of racial virtues and vices. The matter can best 
be handled, I think by showing that whatever are the Negro’s faults, 
they are a logical consequence of the treatment whites have given 
him. ‘“‘Teach a child to despise himself and feel rejected, and you 
have a problem child. Teach a race to despise itself and feel re- 
jected, and you have a problem race.” 


Our teaching the Negro to despise himself and feel rejected began 
with our system of chattel slavery, in which as John Bassett tells 
us, the Negro could, ‘‘according to the popular theory, be bought, 
bred, worked, neglected, marked or treated in any other respect as a 
horse or a cow.’’* The slave had no legal right of conscience: ‘‘Un- 
conditional submission is the general duty of the slave; unlimited 
power is in general, the legal right of the master.’ * ‘‘It is the policy 


4 Ibid., p. 592. 

* Editor’s Note: This same thesis is advanced and well supported in 
a long article by Frank Tannenbaum, “The Destiny of the Negro in the 
Western Hemisphere,” in the March 1946 issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly, 61(1):1-41. Tannenbaum says (p. 18) that “This body of law, 
containing the legal tradition of the Spanish people and influenced by the 
Catholic doctrine of the equality of all men in the sight of God, was 
biased in favor of freedom and opened the gates toward manumission as 
soon as slavery was transferred to the New World....(p. 36) This legal 
tradition and juridical framework were strengthened by and were part of 
the doctrine and practice of the Catholic religion.” 

5 Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of N. Carolina (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1896) p. 27. 

6 Helen Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery 
and the Negro (Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1926-34) 2:71. 
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of the law in respect of the relation of master and slave, ... to pro- 
tect the master from prosecution... even if the whipping and pun- 
ishment be malicious, cruel and excessive.” ‘ 


One frequent taunt is that the Negro has little respect for the 
marriage bond. The taunt owes much of its partial justification to 
the corrupting fact that “The relation between slaves is essentially 
different from that of man and wife joined in lawful wedlock... 
with slaves it may be dissolved at the pleasure of either party, or by 
the sale of one or both....* As John Hope Franklin, professor of 
history, St. Augustine’s College, explains: ‘‘A slave cannot make a 
contract; therefore he cannot marry legally. Marriage is based on 
contract. Consequently, the relationship of ‘man and wife’ cannot 
exist among slaves.’’* Ulrich B. Phillips, of Yale University, puts 
it thus bluntly: “The violation of a slave woman was not a breach 
of law but a mere trespass upon her master’s property. She and 
her man could not legally marry.” '° 


Further overwhelming evidence of the moral corruption of Ne- 
groes at the hands of the whites we find in authentic accounts of 
slave sales,'' showing attractive slave girls being advertised as ‘‘fit 
to be the mistress of a king.’’ The loyal Southern publicist, W. J. 
Cash, paints much the same picture; further documentation we find 


in the Duke University publication, Race Relations and the Race 
Problem.'* 


Even today in the region of special Negro concentration, the 
white man’s determination to debase the Negro and dishonor his 
womankind is seen in the general refusal to address a colored man’s 
wife as ““Mrs."’ or his daughter as ‘‘Miss.’’ We can, therefore, 
surely understand the bitterness of Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, the Negro 
scholar, against those 


‘men who insist upon withholding from my mother and wife 
and daughter those signs and appellations of courtesy and re- 


spect which otherwise he withholds only from bawds and 
courtesans.” ** 


7 Ibid., 1:224. 

8 Ibid., 2:221. 

® The Free Negro in N. Carolina 1790-1860, p. 155. 

10 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 14:88. 

11 J. Winston Coleman, Jr., Times in Kentucky (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of N. C., 1940), p. 181ff. 

12 Op. cit., p. 255 f. 

13 Darkwater, p. 172, quoted by John Dollard, Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939), p. 154. 
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Thus goes the story of Negro exploitation from one phase of 
his life to another. A considerable portion of white America has 
formed a block against the Negro to make sure that he remains be- 
yond the pale, in a condition of inferiority. Pope Leo XIII has 
declared that without a living wage, decency can become inhumanly 
difficult. White laborers find it difficult enough through their 
unions to get such a wage. But those very unions sometimes close 
their ranks against the Negro and add to his economic difficulties. 

Decent housing too is necessary for decent living. But in South 
and North alike Negro housing is commonly crisis housing: when 
new, built to exploit the otherwise homeless; when old, left totter- 
ing above families having no choice. Speaking of his own region 
W. J. Cash has said: 


‘Moreover, there were those segregated black slums which honey- 
combed every southern town. From the beginning the houses 
which made them up had been built with an eye to return the 
white owners not less than twenty percent annual profit — 
often much more. And the municipal authorities, proceeding 
on the absurd and cynical theory that Negroes paid no taxes, 
had everywhere consistently ignored them and their claim to 
the ordinary municipal services. Thus they had quickly got 
to be the worst slums in America — long rows of crazy shacks 
or shambling rookeries, packed as close as might be along fetid 
brooks and creeks, railroad tracks, alleys, or unpaved red gullies 
which answered for roads, or abutting directly on swarming 
sidewalks, with from three to a dozen Negroes per room, alt 
but universally letting in the wind and rain, lighted by oil 
lamps or a smoking fire (when there was a fire), often without 
sanitary facilities, almost never with more than a stingy privy 
— and there. And the whole area generally without street 
light.’’ ™ 


And in the North, even a Catholic councilman can tell Negroes living 
fifteen in a room that no site will be approved for public Negro hous- 
ing within their city. 

And as for Negro education: America has gone all out for educa- 
tion, but here too — most especially in the South — the Negro is 
the submerged tenth. Hundreds of thousands of children seven to 
fifteen years old are not in attendance. For many Negroes the school 
year is a month shorter than for whites of the same neighborhood. 
Negro schools in the rural South are often either churches — with 
few conveniences for schooling — or they are little more than corn- 
cribs. Negro teachers are both ill-trained and underpaid. School 


14 Mind of the South (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), p. 381f. 
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supplies are kept to a miraculous minimum. And pupil transporta- 
tion is usually furnished for whites only.'* Of the 774 public li- 
braries in the states of denser Negro concentration only ninety-nine 
provide service for Negroes, and only four of these are open to Ne- 
groes on the same terms as whites.’"* Truly, many whites think that 
‘The only culture the Negro needs is agriculture.’’ All this crippling, 
demoralizing discrimination is part of a credo of racial orthodoxy in 
the South; according to which, as Thomas Pearce Bailey declares, 
“In the educational policy let the Negro have the crumbs that fall 
from the white man’s table.”’ 

Each racial contact must reinforce the bitter lesson of Negro in- 
feriority. Southern transportation facilities are always separate, gen- 
erally inferior. In theaters, restaurants, drug stores, parks, the same 
demoralizing story. Even in the telephone directory white men’s 
names must be saved from Negro contagion.'* Should a racial dispute 
arise and the law be invoked, the creed of racial orthodoxy provides 
that “Even in matters of civil rights and legal adjustments, give the 
white man as opposed to the colored man, the benefit of the doubt; 
and under no circumstances interfere with the prestige of the white 
race.” 

In a democracy the cure for such social ills would seem to lie in 
a proper use of the ballot box. But the Negro’s attempt to use it 
has only increased his handicaps. ‘‘The Democratic white primary,”’ 
declares the Southern writer, George C. Stoney, in the Survey Graphic, 
‘“*... combined with twisted interpretations of literacy tests and, when 
necessary, frank intimidation — has deprived all but a handful of 
Negroes of a vote in the South.'* The Negro Digest gives us an in- 
teresting account of the white man’s larceny at the polling place when 
a Negro would qualify for voting: 


“When a Negro comes to apply, the registrar will ask him: Boy, 
do you know the meaning of delicut status quo rendum hutt? 
As the bewildered ‘‘boy’’ begins fumbling with this phrase the 
registrar continues: Well, maybe that’s too hard for you. 
Here's a simple one. If the angle plus the hypotenuse equals 
the subdivided of the fraction — then how many children did 
your mother miss having? 


15 Advisory Committee on Education, Special Problems of Negro Educa- 
tion (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939), p. 158 ff. 

16 Eliza Gleason, The Southern Negro and the Public Library 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 74. 

17 Carey McWilliams, Brothers Under the Skin (New York: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1943), p. 306. 

18 March 1940, p. 166. 
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And if by some miracle the applicant answers this tongue- 
twister successfully, the registrar will say, Boy — since you're 
so smart...tell me what's going to happen to you if you 
don’t get the hell away from here?” '® 


Thus goes the story of the white man’s demoralizing attempts 
to keep the Negro in a condition of inferiority. It is hard enough 
for any of us to realize and be true to our higher powers. But when 
the ‘“‘submerged tenth” finds the dominant white masses so com- 
monly a positive hindrance to racial progress, when the virtuous, 
ambitious Negro finds himself blocked by the white creed, ‘‘Let 
the lowest white man count for more than the highest Negro,” 
should we wonder if honor and honesty and self-respect seem bought 
at too high a price? If we have a race problem, it is largely of the 
white man’s making. 

It has been my experience that such a presentation of the race 
problem causes a white audience some soul-searching, and appeals 
powerfully to their sense of fair play. If racial discrimination is, 
as Dr. Carter Woodson says, of Teutonic Protestant origin,”® and 
if in our country the pattern of our southland is almost ninety-eight 
percent Protestant, why should our Catholics not take their racial 
attitude rather from their Latin brethren, who, as Dr. Woodson says, 


Being mainly Catholics... had more compassion for the lowly 
and treated the Negro slaves more sympathetically than did the 
Protestant pioneers that settled in what is now known as the 
United States. 


19 August 1944, p. 59. 


20 “Negro Slavery,” op. cit., 7:573 f. 
21 Journal of Negro History, April 1939, p. 215. 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





How Catholics and Non- 
Catholics Differ in Fertility 


BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Current studies of fertility dif- 
ferences between Catholics and 
non-Catholics are yielding some- 
what comparable and uniform re- 
sults. These studies are the so- 
called ‘Indianapolis Study,’’ the 
so-called ‘Florida Study’’ and the 
Canadian Census Study. The 
part of the Indianapolis Study 
covering fertility by religions is 
based on a 1941 survey. It 
found that Catholic couples gen- 
erally have more children than 
Protestant couples, and_ that 
mixed couples, while resembling 
Protestants in fertility pattern, 
had fewer children than Protes- 
tants... The Florida Study is 


1 Clyde V. Kiser and P.-K. Whelp- 
ton, “Social and Psychological Fac- 
tors Affecting Fertility: I. Differen- 
tial Fertility Among 41,498 Native- 
White Couples in Indianapolis,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
21(3) :221-280; “II. Variations in 
the Size of Completed Families of 
6,551 Native-White Couples in In- 
dianapolis,’”’ MMFQ, 22(1)72-105; 
“III. The Completeness and Ac- 
curacy of the Household Survey of 
Indianapolis,” MMFQ, 23(3) :254— 
298: “IV. Developing the Schedule 
and Choosing the Type of Couples 
and the Area to be Studied,” 
MMFQ, 23(4):386-409; “V. The 
Sampling Plan, Selection, and the 
Representativeness of the Couples 
in the Inflated Sample,” MMFQ, 
24(1):49-93. The data on fertility 


based on a 1944 census of the 
Diocese of St. Augustine, Flori- 
da; it offers a fertility compari- 
son between mixed and Catholic 
couples.” The Indianapolis Study 
deals with an exclusively urban 
population, and the Florida 
Study deals with a population 
that is about eight-five percent 
urban. The Canadian Census 
Reports are based on a 1941 
enumeration; they cover rural 
and urban areas, and religious and 
nationality groups.* In all these 
studies, only native whites are 
considered; though the data were 
gathered during the war, they are 
mainly significant for what they 
reveal about prewar fertility. 


Catholic Practices 


In the Florida Study, the 
Catholic wives were classified as 
“observers” or ‘“‘non-observers’’ 
with reference to having been 
married by a priest, having made 
their Easter Duty, having received 
monthly Communion, and hav- 
ing been faithful about Sunday 
Mass. In turn, the fertility of 
“observers’’ and ‘‘non-observers”’ 





and religion appear in the first two 
reports, published in July 1943 and 
January 1944. 

?Thomas Coogan, Catholic Fer- 
tility in Florida: A Census Study 
of the Diocese of St. Augustine, 
Florida. To be published soon. 

3Cultural Differences in Family 
Size (Ottawa: Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1945). 
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is stated for those married to 
Catholics and those married to 
non-Catholics. 

In general, for each practice, 
the observers and the non-ob- 
servers differ less in fertility than 
do Catholic and mixed couples. 
For those married before a priest 
and those receiving monthly 
Communion as contrasted with 
the respective non-observers, 
Catholic couples gain more in 
fertility than mixed couples. 
Still while the ‘good and bad” 
Catholics generally have a higher 
fertility than ‘‘good’’ Catholics 
married to non-Catholics, there 
are significant variations in the 
fertility of the Catholic couples 
associated with observance of the 
practices, and of course the non- 
Catholics in mixed marriages are 
non-observers except for marriage 
before a priest and in this item 
they are much more non-observ- 
ers than Catholics. 

A companion study to the 
Florida fertility study reveals 
that observances vary with a host 
of factors. We need fertility rates 
of observers and non-observers of 
many groups, economic, educa- 
tional, place of residence, etc., 
before we can estimate the im- 
pact of Catholic practices on fer- 
tility.* Until such data become 
available, fertility students will 
continue to regard good and bad 
Catholics as just Catholics. 


Marital Status 


The Indianapolis and Florida 
Studies both show that for 
women marrying before the age 
of seventeen, there is little dif- 


4 George Kelly, Catholics and the 
Practice of the Faith: A Census 
Study of the Diocese of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. To be published soon. 
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ference in fertility by religion. 
For those marrying after seven- 
teen, however, a persistent dif- 
ferential favors Catholics. 

In turn, apart from _ those 
marrying very young, wives’ fer- 
tility varies directly with dura- 
tion of marriage.© This, of 
course, gives Catholics an advan- 
tage because of divorce. 


In terms of the number of 
children born per couple, the In- 
dianapolis and Florida studies 
show that among Catholics there 
are fewer childless or one and two 
child families. At the other ex- 
treme, in the higher birth orders, 
among Catholics there are more 
families with five or more chil- 
dren. Apparently, Catholics 
have families of a less uniform 
size than non-Catholics because 
they have both lower birth rates 
in the lower birth order and 
higher birth rates in the higher 
birth orders. 


In the descriptions that fol- 
low, marital status is presumed 
to be constant, i.e., the compari- 
sons will deal with couples who 
have been married for about the 
same time and where the wives’ 
ages at marriage are the same. 


Rental Value 


The Indianapolis and Florida 
Studies show that for couples 
living in the very low rental 
brackets, fertility is about the 
same for Catholics and non- 
Catholics; a small difference 


5 Samuel Stouffer found that the 
differences between Catholic and 
non-Catholic fertility became signifi- 
cant after three and a half years of 
marriage. “Trends in the Fertility 
of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” 
Am. J. of Soc., 41(Sept. 1935): 
143-166. 
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favors non-Catholics. As rent 
increases, however, the differen- 
tial becomes clearly in favor of 
Catholics. More specifically, 
apart from the very low rent 
levels, with an increase in rent 
in the low or medium rental 
groups, Catholic fertility falls off 
less than non-Catholic fertility. 
With an increase in rent in the 
upper rent levels, Catholic fer- 
tility not only stabilizes sooner 
but increases. Generally, the 
higher the rent, the more Cath- 
olic fertility surpasses non-Cath- 
olic fertility. 


Occupation of Husband 


The Florida Study offers 
some data whereby we may com- 
pare the fertility of wives whose 
husbands are in similar occupa- 
tions. The Study, however, 
gives data for only a few occu- 
pations, and these are “‘high’’ or 
skilled. In these occupations a 
clear fertility differential favors 
Catholic over mixed couples.* 
The Study also gives some data 
on wives whose husbands are 
“employed” or “‘employer’’; for 
both groups a clear differential 
appears, but it is greater for the 
latter group. 


Occupation of Wife 


The Florida Study offers data 
on the fertility of working and 
non-working wives. For both 
classes of wives, Catholic fer- 
tility is relatively higher than 
non-Catholic fertility; the dif- 
ferential is greater for the non- 
working wives than for the 
working wives. 


6S. Stouffer, in his Wisconsin 
study, obtained similar results. Op. 
cit., p. 147. 
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Education of Wife 


The Canadian Study shows 
that the differential between 
Catholic and non-Catholic fer- 
tility declines for rural Catholics 
as the wife’s education increases. 
For urban Catholics, in Canada 
and in Indianapolis and Florida, 
an increase in the amount of edu- 
cation that the wife has had is 
accompanied by a greater differ- 
ential in favor of Catholics. The 
Indianapolis and Florida Studies 
show similar results when the 
education of the husband, rather 
than that of the wife, is consid- 
ered. Thus the more education, 
the more pronounced the higher 
fertility of Catholics; the gains 
become clear for those who have 
gone to high school, and strik- 
ing for those who have gone to 
college. 

In turn, the Florida Study 
finds that the differential between 
Catholic and non-Catholic fer- 
tility increases still more when 
the education under consideration 
has been obtained in Catholic 
schools. The differential be- 
comes particularly striking for 
wives who have received a Cath- 
olic high school training. 


Family Background of Wife 


Wives coming from similar- 
sized families tend to have the 
same fertility rates. But for 
wives from similar-sized families, 
Catholic wives have a higher fer- 
tility than non-Catholic wives. 
The Florida Study shows that 
generally the differential de- 
creases as size of wife's family 
increases. Thus, though there 
may be a larger proportion of 
Catholics than non-Catholics in 
the ‘‘natives of foreign or mixed 
parentage’ classification, people 
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who generally tend to large fam- 
ilies, this fact does not seem to 
enter into comparisons between 
Catholic and non-Catholic fer- 
tility. 


Regional Background of Wife 


The Indianapolis and Florida 
Studies show that for wives 
born in the same regions of the 
United States, Catholics are more 
fertile than non-Catholics. In 
turn, the Indianapolis Study 
shows that Catholics from the 
North have a higher fertility 
than Protestants from the South, 
except for those in the very low 
rental and educational levels. 
Apparently the high fertility of 
those coming from the Protestant 
South is associated with low in- 
come and education, but the high 
fertility of Catholics coming 
from the North is not. 


Urban-Rural Residence 


The Indianapolis Study shows 
that in an urban area, Catholics 
have a higher fertility than non- 
Catholics. The Florida Study, 
though covering a small rural 
population, found that for both 
rural and urban areas, Catholics 
had a relatively high fertility. 
The Canadian Study found a 
differential in both areas also. 

The Canadian and Florida 
rural populations differ in many 
respects; if we were to lump 
them, however, it would seem 
that fertility differences between 
Catholics and non-Catholics are 
greater in rural than in urban 
areas. It may be noted, how- 
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ever, that the French Catholic, 
farm-born women lose more 
fertility than others by .advanced 
education; this suggests that 
rural Catholics may vary wide- 
ly in fertility. 


Thus, except for those marry- 
ing very early, the difference be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic fertility does not grow less 
with advancing age at marriage; 
on the other hand, the longer 
couples are married, the greater the 
differential. In turn, the higher 
people are on the economic and 
educational scale, especially when 
a Catholic high school education 
is involved, the greater the dif- 
ferential. Again, the smaller 
the size of family the wife came 
from, the greater the differential; 
but here differences appear for 
wives from families of all sizes, 
as they do for wives from all 
regions of the United States. 
We lack data for ruling out of 
the picture the impact of eco- 
nomic and educational factors 
when we say that Catholics who 
regularly receive the sacraments 
have a higher fertility than those 
who don’t, but this does not 
mean to imply that reception of 
the sacraments does not increase 
the differential, for we know 
that Catholics, including those 
who do and those who don't 
receive the sacraments regularly, 
have a higher fertility than non- 
Catholics of similar economic 
and educational levels. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








Duquesne University: Adult 
students in classes on Practical 
Sociology are giving volunteer 
time in counselling service to 
children referred by public and 
parochial schools in the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh's Stephen 
Foster Community Center. The 
work is carried on under the di- 
rection of professor J. ‘ 
McGowan of the sociology de- 
partment. 

¢ 5 

St. Louis University: Brother 
Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., will 
teach courses in the “‘Philosophy 
of Social Work’’ and ‘‘Contem- 
porary Social Thought’ at the 
University’s 1946 summer ses- 
sion. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Marymount College (Salina, 
Kansas): This year, for the first 
time, a course in supervised social 
work will be conducted at the 
college by Miss Mildred Fager- 
strom, Salina County Child Wel- 
fare Director. The course in- 
cludes a working knowledge of 
the functions of various social 
agencies of Salina, visits to child- 
caring institutions in the locality, 
attendance at the State Confer- 
ence of Social Work, study of 
actual case histories, and actual 
experience in social case work un- 
der supervision. 


Sd ¢ e 
Creighton University: The 


department of sociology has been 
stressing an undergraduate cur- 


riculum in pre-professional social 
work as one important program 
of the department. This emphasis 
has been urged by the Nebraska 
Merit System Council and the 
Nebraska Statewide Committee 
on Training and Education for 
Social Work. 

A professional social worker 
from the Omaha Catholic Char- 
ities is now giving a course in 
the ‘‘Field of Social Work.” 
Similar courses are to be given 
in “Public Welfare Organiza- 
tion,”’ “Social Security,’ ‘‘Inter- 
viewing’ and introducing ‘‘So- 


cial Case Work.” 
€ S € 


Marygrove College: Sister 
Mary, I.H.M. writes as follows 
about a Family Life Conference 
held at the college from March 
31 to April 5, 1946: 


“The program was organized 
through a Club Council of 
twelve members operating under 
a Faculty Committee of three 
members. The twelve clubs in 
our college embrace virtually all 
students of junior and _ senior 
standing. These students con- 
tacted personally their ‘‘little sis- 
ters’’ the members of sophomore 
and freshman classes. This per- 
sonal contact proved very success- 
ful in arousing student interest 
and cooperation. 

“The topics chosen for panel 
discussion were proposed by the 
Club Council after they had 














taken two or three days to get 
student opinions. Personnel 
was chosen by a special faculty 
committee. All students as well 
as the entire faculty had the op- 
portunity to suggest personnel to 
this committee. Personnel in- 
cluded men and women: parents 
and alumnae, unmarried young 
men and students of our own col- 
lege. All persons on the pro- 
gram were members of Mary- 
grove families, student or alum- 
nae. It was interesting to find 
the rich resources of personnel 
on which we were able to draw. 
The result was a surprisingly 
unified and ‘“‘homey”’ spirit. The 
Monday evening panel consisted 
of unmarried men and women; 
the family finance panel, college 
parents, parents of a growing 
family and an unmarried couple; 
the panel on the social and char- 
acter training of children were 
all alumnae mothers with chil- 
dren of varying ages; the panel 
on how to make the home more 
social and more Catholic were 
three alumnae and their husbands 
of three age levels. The mother- 
daughter panel consisted of a 
girl from each class and_ the 
mother of a girl from each class. 
The personality home sympo- 
sium consisted entirely of stu- 
dents. Practically all groups 
were presided over by a priest 
who acted as keynoter of the 
panel. In this way, all moral 
questions which might arise, 
were safeguarded. 

“The project enabled us to 
use some seventy students on the 
program itself; about five hun- 
dred others assisted in arrange- 
ments of various types; at least 
three hundred students made con- 
tributions to the program in floor 
discussion. Besides _ students, 
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some thirty families were repre- 
sented on programs. That so 
many of their own families or 
their friends’ families participated 
was probably the greatest factor 
in arousing student interest.”’ 

Copies of the Conference pro- 
gram can be secured from the col- 
lege. 

5 ¢ Ad 


Harvard University has reor- 
ganized its department of socio- 
logy and related fields to estab- 
lish a new Department of Social 
Relations with Talcott Parsons 
as chairman of the department. 
A University announcement ex- 
plains the changes and new pro- 
gram as follows: 


‘This department will incor- 
porate all of the present depart- 
ment of sociology, that part of 
the department of psychology 
which has dealt primarily with 
social and clinical psychology, 
and that part of the department 
of anthropology concerned pri- 
marily with social anthropology. 
The new department is empow- 
ered to offer an undergraduate 
program of concentration in so- 
cial relations, and graduate pro- 
grams leading to the Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees in sociology, social an- 
thropology, social psychology, 
and clinical psychology. 

“While departmental lines 
have remained rigid there has 
been developing, especially dur- 
ing the last decade, a synthesis of 
socio-cultural and psychological 
sciences which is widely recog- 
nized within the academic world 
in spite of the fact that there is 
no commonly accepted name to 
designate the synthesis. We 
propose that Harvard adopt, and 
thus help to establish, the term 
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social relations to characterize the 
emerging discipline which deals 
not only with the body of fact 
and theory traditionally recog- 
nized as the subject matter of 
sociology, but also with that por- 
tion of anthropological science 
that is particularly relevant to the 
social and cultural pattern of 
literate societies. The recent war 
greatly accelerated the fusion of 
research activities in this com- 
mon territory. Work on war- 
time projects virtually obliterated 
distinctions that were already 
breaking down between social 
scientists engaged in the study of 
the fundamental problems of so- 
cial relations. In addition to 
having common problems for in- 
vestigation, modern students of 
social relations find that they re- 
quire common skills and tools. 
“Statistical sampling, inter- 
viewing, participant observation, 
group experiments, coding and 
machine sorting, community 
mapping, life-history analysis, 
are among the instruments of re- 
search that need to be brought 
together into a common, but as 
yet non-existent, laboratory of 
social relations. It seems in- 
evitable that urgent and increas- 
ing demands will be laid upon 
the University for the study of 
the “human factor’ in a tech- 
nological and atomic age. The 
pressure will come in part from 
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the federal government, in part 
from the local community, and 
in part from the social conscience 
of the University itself. 

“An efficient department of so- 
cial relations with its adjunct 
laboratory, will be needed to 
help select, implement and exe- 
cute the most worthy projects 
among those that will be pressed 
upon the University.” 


od 5 


Members of the Society who 
have not yet returned their ques- 
tionnaires for the ‘““Who’s Who 
Among Catholic Sociologists” 
should return them immediately 
to Dr. C. §. Mihanovich at St. 
Louis University. The ‘““Who’s 
Who” will be published in the 
next issue of the REVIEW. Re- 
prints of the ““Who’s Who”’ will 
be available at a moderate price. 
Individuals wanting quantity re- 
prints should notify the execu- 
tive-secretary before September 
1, 1946. 

¢ ® ® 


College of St. Thomas: Franz 
Mueller presented a discussion of 
Paul Honigsheim’s paper on 
‘The Relation of Russian Ortho- 
dox Religion to Soviet Expan- 
sion’’ at the 1946 convention of 
the Mid-West Sociological So- 
ciety in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 5. 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 








Editor: 
EvA J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Twentieth Century Sociology. Edited by Georges Gurvitch and 
Wilbert E. Moore. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1945. Pp. viit754. $6. 

To its already published volumes on twentieth century philoso- 
phy, psychology, education, and political thought, the Philosophi- 
cal Library now adds one which presents a picture of the present 
state of sociology and drawn by some of its better known repre- 
sentatives both in the United States and several foreign countries. 
Apparently only one of the contributors is a Catholic: Alfredo 
Mendizabel, who contributes a study of Spanish sociology. Part 
One contains studies of methodology, theory and special topics, while 
Part Two describes the history and present status of sociology in 
Europe, Latin America, and the United States. Within the limits 
of a review, to present details and evaluate adequately every one of 
the book’s twenty-eight essays is impossible. The following re- 
marks may serve as an indication of its interest to various readers. 

“Sociology and the Social Sciences,’’ by Huntington Cairns, de- 
fines the subject matter of the social sciences as human activity and 
its products, taking into account the role of geographic and economic 
factors. He considers unsatisfactory the view (expressed by Barnes 
and Becker) that sociology is neither a mere synthesis of the special 
social sciences nor a study of their basic postulates or principles, but 
both a science basic to all the other social sciences and a specialism 
coordinate with other specialisms. Cairns suggests that the creation 
of a philosophy of the social sciences analogous to the philosophy 
of science might solve difficulties by critically examining the assump- 
tions of the social sciences and eventually constructing a compre- 
hensive theory of society without which sociology must remain in- 
capable of explaining, and remain content with classifying facts. 
There are problems, he believes, which the sociologist usualy ignores 
but which it would be the task of a philosophy of the social sciences 
to solve. 

In ‘‘Research Methods in Sociology’’ Ernest W. Burgess reviews 
contemporary trends in sociological research. He believes that a 

* Members who wish to review books are invited to write to Miss Ross, 
stating their special fields of interest. Specific books should be asked for, 
if possible, with full details of title, author, and publisher. These should 


be of recent publication and within the scope of sociology or a closely 
allied subject. 
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great deal of present research is mere fact-finding of a kind that makes 
little or no contribution to our knowledge, and hopes that some 
of the disadvantages of over-specialization may be overcome by the 
use of methods and concepts drawn from several social disciplines. 


“The Present Position and Prospects of Systematic Theory in 
Sociology,’’ by Talcott Parsons, takes the view that a “‘structural- 
functional’ type of theory seems best suited to the needs of sociology, 
and that its achievement will require the study of multiple rather 
than single factor causation. ‘“The trouble with sociology,” he says, 
‘has not been that it has had too much theory but it has been plagued 
with the wrong kinds and what it has had of the right has been in- 
sufficiently developed and used to meet the need.”’ 

Howard Becker in ‘“‘Interpretative Sociology and Constructive 
Typology’’ makes a plea for interpretation and ‘‘understanding’”’ 
(Max Weber) that will go beyond the mere accumulation of im- 
mediately observed facts, as against a behavioristic sociology in which 
human behavior becomes impenetrably mysterious. He repeats what 
has become a sort of commonplace among sociologists, that ‘“‘man 
is not born human; conduct .. . characteristic of man... is the out- 
come of the planned or unplanned inculcation of social meanings 
by other human beings.”’ (A line of print is misplaced at the end 
of Section I of this essay on p. 83). 

“Sociocultural Dynamics and Evolution” by Pitirim A. Sorokin 
summarizes his book, Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time; and 
“Social Causation and Change’”’ is a selection of pages from R. M. 
Maclver’s Social Causation, both of which were reviewed in this 
quarterly (ACSR, 4(3):167—170). 

Logan Wilson in ‘‘The Sociography of Groups’’ reviews the 
group theories that have been developed in France, England, Ger- 
many, and the United States. 

“Social Organization and Institutions’ by Florian Znaniecki 
examines the chaotic state of current definition of these two concepts. 
He believes the concept of an “‘institution’’ is being used with so 
broad a connotation that it loses empirical meaning and becomes 
philosophical instead. He would substitute the idea of the group or 
association for that of society which is too comprehensive, and try 
to understand groups and associations in terms of the views held 
about them by their own members rather than by external criteria. 

James W. Woodard in a chapter on social psychology traces its 
development chiefly in the United States after mentioning earlier 
foreign efforts like Le Bon’s crowd psychology and the folk psy- 
chology of Lazarus and Steinthal. He rejects determinism which 
he says must give way to “‘conditionism’’ and ‘‘possibilism.’’ He 
describes how the ideas of instinct, propensity, prepotent reflexes: 
wishes, attitudes, and, more recently, psychoanalytic concepts, have 
succeeded each other in efforts made to understand social phenomena 
with the aid of psychology. 

The chapter of Georges Gurvitch on social control finds a wide 
diversity of meanings attached to this term, all of them suffering from 
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the faults of nineteenth century sociology: confusion of sociology 
with a philosophy of history or of progress, and the use of the con- 
cept of society with an excessively broad connotation. These faults 

must be avoided and a distinction made between ‘‘kinds’’ and ‘‘agen- 
cies’” of control, the former being ideas, symbols, and values, while 
the latter are the different types of bonds holding groups together. 
Social control, he admits, gets meaning only from ‘‘frankly ex- 
pressed and accepted evaluations.” 


Roscoe Pound in a chapter on the sociology of law says that law 
as seen by the sociologist is one form of social control among many 
others, and that sociology of law was first developed by Montesquieu, 
a view that seems to overlook certain suggestions to be found in 
the final chapter of Aristotle’s Ethics and passim in his Politics. Re- 
viewing the history of sociological jurisprudence and sociology of 
law, Pound relates them to the historical school of Savigny and Sir 
Henry Maine. They can both be seen as a reaction against the arid 
and anti-historical rationalism of the eighteenth century. His is 
the only essay in which mention is made of Neo-Scholasticism, in’ 
connection with Maurice Hauriou’s and his disciple Renard’s theory' 
of institutions as groups organized for the realization of definite 
purposes. A review of the contributions of Justices Holmes and 
Cardozo concludes the study. 

Jerome Hall’s contribution on criminology is a vigorous criticism 
of positivist theory in the field; while the ‘Sociology of Knowledge” 
by Robert K. Merton is a very interesting inquiry into the origin 
and significance of this newcomer in the field of sociology. Merton 
points out its kinship with psychoanalysis, Marxism, propaganda 
analysis, and other contemporary currents of thought which grow 
out of a mental climate of distrust between groups and in turn gen- 
erate skepticism by a ‘‘debunking’’ analysis of beliefs and ideas. 

“Sociology of Religion’’ by Joachim Wach notes that one reason 
why sociology for a time was suspect to people with religious beliefs 
was its use as a weapon of aggression against religion. He believes’ 
that the sociological “‘explanation’’ of religious doctrines does not 
destroy their claim to validity, so long as their social background 
does not completely determine their nature but merely conditions 
their appearance and expression. 

Wilbert E. Moore’s chapter, ‘Sociology of Economic Organiza- 
tion,’ and one on human ecology by Emma C. Llewellyn and 
Audrey Hawthorn conclude the first half of the volume. The re- 
mainder is devoted to sociology in different countries. 

For a good view over great stretches of the field of contemporary 
sociological thought Twentieth Century Sociology will prove nearly 
indispensable. It is to be regretted that so many printer’s errors 
escaped the proofreaders. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Black Metropolis. By St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. Pp. xxxiv+809. $5. 


Black Metropolis is the documentary mate to Richard Wright's 
fictionalized Native Son. Chicago's “‘black metropolis,’’ otherwise 
know as ‘‘nigger’ town, bronzeville, and the black belt, was also 
Bigger Thomas’ home town. The chief difference in their handling 
of the problems facing urban Negroes is that Wright’s truth was 
poetic; Drake and Cayton’s of the historic-scientific order. 


The book’s purpose is stated in these words: ‘To what degree 
is the Negro subordinated and excluded in relation to white people 
living in the society, and what are the mechanisms by which the sys- 
tem is maintained, and how do the lives of Negroes reflect the sub- 
ordination and exclusion?” (p. 776) 

After almost ten years of research among Chicago’s 300,000 
Negroes, the authors publish their answers to these questions in 
Black Metropolis. The caste lines in Chicago life are most rigid on 
the levels of family life, professional association, social relations, and 
housing; least rigid in theaters, street cars, and voting booths, In 
economic, governmental, religious and educational fields, the whites 
maintain ambivalent attitudes toward the color line. 

This pattern of segregation and discrimination is enforced by 
job-ceilings for qualified Negro workers; by ‘‘Jim-Crow’’ churches 
and schools (including several “‘Catholic’’ ones); by parliamentary 
subterfuges which blackball Negroes in legal and medical associa- 
tions; by varieties of legal legerdemain which keep Negroes off mu- 
nicipal pay rolls except where political expediency dictates the con- 
trary; and by restrictive covenants which force Negroes into black 
ghettos. 

This last practice is socially the most vicious, apart from its im- 
morality, because the. Negro’s demand for housing (in quality and 
quantity) always exceeds the supply. In black metropolis two- 
thirds of the area is in a blighted or slum condition with 90,000 
people to the square mile —- compared to the 20,000 per square 
mile for the rest of Chicago. When Negroes try to leave their over- 
crowded slums for less densely populated areas, they run into a 
cordon sanitaire of restrictive covenants and other kinds of trouble. 
In the first few months of 1945, the homes of thirty Negro families 
who had dared leave the ghetto for its fringes were razed, set afire, 
stoned, or bombed and many of the Negro occupants shot and 
slugged. 

The result of all this is a Negro community: (1) where four 
out of every five places of worship are stores, garages, halls, or 
theaters; (2) where the Negro death rate is twice that of whites: 
(3) where three Negro babies die to every two white ones; (4) 
where there are six homicides to each one in the white community; 
(5) where tuberculosis rates are five times as high and venereal 
disease rates twenty-five times higher; (6) where thirteen out of 
Chicago's fifteen, inadequate, double-shift schools are located. 

Cayton and Drake take a cynical and cavalier attitude toward 
religion in general. Whether this attitude is due to their experi- 
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ences with ‘‘store front’ religion or to positivistic biases picked up 
in university circles or to the indifference of many white church- 
goers to the problems of colored people, | cannot say. But in the 
sections on the Negro’s church, God, for all practical purposes, has 
been socialized out of existence. Neither is any serious consideration 
given to the contributions made by the churches to the progress of 
Chicago Negroes and to the abolition of the color line. 

The authors include a great deal of interview material obtained 
by a larger staff of participant observers. Most of the volume’s 
statistical data is bolstered by such personal documents (and excel- 
lent charts) in a similar fashion to the method employed in Deep 
South, the Yankee City series and other books which have been writ- 
ten under the guiding hand of William Lloyd Warner. The great 
bulk of the book’s material dates back to the thirties and doesn’t 
give us a really satisfactory picture of the Negro personality during 
the last few years. In addition the authors draw heavily from 
previously available material on Chicago Negroes. 

The last section of the book is devoted to a firsthand account of 
the upper, middle, and lower classes of Bronzeville society. Using 
the methodological apparatus of class structure developed by Warner 
and his associates, Drake and Cayton describe in detail the family, 
religious, and social life in each of the classes and the social mo- 
bility among them. 

Warner, who with Horace Cayton directed the research of Black 
Metropolis, concludes the book with a chapter on his conception of 
the role of social anthropology in studying modern and primitive 
communities. Richard Wright contributes an introductory essay 
which is, in effect, a review of the book. Wright states clearly the 
value of Black Metropolis to the social scientist: ‘‘...the authors 
have presented much more than the anatomy of Negro frustration; 
they have shown how any human beings can become mangled, how 
any personalities can become distorted when men are caught in the 
psychological trap of being emotionally committed to the living of 
a life of freedom which is denied them.”’ 

But this reviewer would like to go Wright one better, and insist 
that we are ‘‘committed”’ to a life of freedom not just ‘‘emotionally”’ 
but morally and religiously as well. Christians who still segregate 
and discriminate do so only with a half-hearted, schizophrenic alle- 
giance to justice and Christian charity. Black Metropolis contains 
the incontrovertible evidence of the moral havoc that our segrega- 
tion has visited upon God's children. 

EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 
Loyola University, Chicago 26, IIl. 


Configurations of Culture Growth. By A. L. Kroeber. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. 
x+882. $7.50. 


Kroeber’s work represents a vast analysis of world cultures similar 
to Toynbee’s Study of History, Sorokin’s Dynamics, and Spengler’s 
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Decline of the West. Kroeber does not examine historical detail as 
Toynbee does, nor cultural content, as Sorokin; Spengler is an 

.. iNtuitive dogmatist perfervid about a completed system’’ (p. 
828); whereas Kroeber is a scientist organizing evidence for objec- 
tive analysis. 


Kroeber applies anthropological method to his analysis. He 
does not use events as an instrument to understand culture; he uses 
culture as an instrument to infer and understand events; individuals 
must not be regarded as causes of cultural values or forms, but as 

.. inevitable mechanisms or measures of cultural expression’’ (p. 
9). The fact that genius appears in clusters is taken as evidence that 
‘“... cultural situations or influences must at times allow and at 
others inhibit the realization of genius’’ (p. 14). Kroeber wishes 
to avoid any assumption “... akin to the view that the human will 
is free’ p. 8). 


The study aims to determine the generic or universal features of 
historical cultures. Are there common elements in cultures; and 
from a systematic arrangement of these elements can we infer the 
causes of cultural phenomena? The common element that Kroeber 
selects is the phenomenon of growth and decline. Using the appear- 
ance of genius as his index, he plots the curve of the rise and fall of 
cultures in time, and of their extent in space: and with reference 
to this curve, which he calls the configuration of culture growth, 
he attempts to analyze the elements of cultures and their relation-' 
ships. The analysis pretends to offer nothing new, but casts events 
into an organized relief which may enable others to draw new con- 
clusions. 

Kroeber challenges the evolutionist theory as an ‘‘undemonstrated 
assumption”; there is no evidence of “*. . . an underlying factor or fac- 
tors determining the cultural history of humanity as a whole’ (p. 
88). 

Kroeber suggests that causality in culture is centered upon the 
culture pattern. ‘This is a specific kind of thought process, a way 
of thinking or doing things, a superpersonal factor which assimilates 
and forms the content of cultures and expresses it in genius. Kroeber 
calls it a “‘potency,’’ an intrinsically limited power for perfection, 
which explains why it exhausts itself and does not progress in- 
definitely (p. 90-91). This suggests a groping for a restatement 
of principle of act and potency which merits serious thought. 


The author's insistence on pattern rather than person as the 
primary agent in cultures will cause some question. It emphasizes 
the influence of culture on human acts; and wisely, for human choice 
is not in vacuum; men’s free acts are out of and in a cultural at- 
mosphere which they cannot escape. Even Our Lord came “‘in the 
fullness of time.’’ But whatever the culture, the critical issue is 
what men do with it; and this is the field of human choice. It is 
not clear whether Kroeber’s rejection of freedom is only a device 
of method (p. 9-10); he does not seem to be a determinist (p. 88). 
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Some of Krober’s historical judgments will be questioned. But 
the arrangement of evidence should be a curb to undue speculation 
and a great help to the further study of cultures. 


JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, S.J. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


Brazil: People and Institutions. By T. Lynn Smith. Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University, 1946. Pp. 843. $6.50. 


This book is a study of the rural population and rural society 
of Brazil. The title Brazil: People and Institutions is somewhat 
misleading. The institutions (marriage, family, education, re- 
ligion, governmental institutions), treated in 150 pages, are pre- 
sented in a rather meager way compared with the bulk of the book 
dedicated to questions of demography (629 pages). 

As to these questions, Professor Smith has undoubtedly advanced 
our knowledge about distribution and growth of population, racial 
composition, fertility, mortality, immigration, internal immigration, 
colonization, land tenure, settlement patterns, locality groups and 
so on. The book tries to be almost encyclopaedic with respect to 
these topics, and a great variety of tables, maps, diagrams and photos 
illustrate the enormous amount of research done while Professor 
Smith was attached as Senior Agricultural Analyst to the American 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The book will be a valuable handbook 
for every student of Latin America. 

This, however, is all that can be said in favor of the book. If 
it may be assumed that a book on a foreign country implies the at- 
tempt to make that country better understood, Professor Smith has 
failed. The reason for this is the dogmatism with which he clings 
to American standards. Hardly once does he compare the situation 
in Brazil with that in Argentina, Colombia or other neighboring 
countries. Such a comparison would bring out the particular fea- 
ture of Brazil as one of the Latin-American republics, and would 
do justice to her, while measuring with the American yardstick leads 
only to truisms. Furthermore, the United States is no longer a 
predominantly agricultural country. How can it be justified that 
measures are used which are the typical product of an industrialized 
civilization? (See, for instance, the chapter on ‘‘Levels and Stand- 
ards of Living’ pp. 345 ff., or ‘““The Position of Women,’’ pp. 
650 ff.). 

Professor Smith goes even so far that he remarks: “‘In this area, 
toilets and privies are almost entirely lacking’’ (p. 68). This, I 
think, is hardly a shame for an agricultural area, the population of 
which consists almost entirely of Caboclos. The case is little dif- 
ferent in the United States, where, according to a Fortune-poll, 
ninety percent of the farm houses and eighty percent of the village 
houses lack toilets, and almost as many running water. 

A similar strange disorder of standards is perceptible whenever 
Professor Smith talks about ‘“‘efficiency,” ‘‘labor,’’ ‘‘thrift,’’ ‘‘man- 
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agerial skills’’ and the like. He complains that the “‘desire to better 
one’s self’’ (p. 363) is not used for the ‘‘operation of the agricultural 
ladder.’” Yet just one page before, he is compelled to make the state- 
ment “‘that the operation of the agricultural ladder would destroy 
the Brazilian fazenda system in a single generation” (p. 362). Must 
we therefore assume that Professor Smith is sympathizing with 
Brazilian leftists, who would like to destroy the political and eco- 
nomic basis of their country in order to establish ‘‘the agricultural 
ladder’? And besides, whoever has said that this ladder must 
necessarily lead upwards? 


The book is full of such contradictions. Speaking of marriage 
and the family, for instance, Professor Smith cannot help saying 
that “‘rural Brazilians become excellent axemen, mule drivers, boats- 
men, craftsmen, fishers, hunters, and highly skilled with the hoe. 
Millions of them are able to live where the average citizen of the 
United States or of Western Europe would perish of hunger and 
exposure” (p. 648). One thinks: Well, he will now promote 
the introduction of some sound Brazilian ideas about education 
(exercised in Brazil mainly by the family) into the United States. 
But no. He promotes the introduction of American ideas into Brazil. 
Dogmatically he clings to standards, the value of which is not only 
doubtful for Brazil, but in certain cases has even become doubtful 
for us, too. 


Even in his proper field, I have sometimes been unable to under- 
stand Professor Smith. He recommends, for instance, the use of 
the four-wheeled car, introduced into the South mainly by German 
and Polish immigrants, instead of the two-wheeled cart. Yet be- 
sides the fact that this car needs wheels with spokes (which makes 
a highly developed craftsmanship and specialization of this produc- 
tion necessary), the four-wheeled car would also be much too heavy 
for roads soaked by torrential rains. Not the weight of the car 
alone but also the weight of the load would be several times greater. 
The introduction was possible only in the South, because climatic 
conditions there are different. I found similar misunderstandings 
with respect to the use of the plow (pp. 49 and 119), the use of 
palm leaves instead of shingles (p. 103) and many other subjects. 

The racial equality in Brazil is mainly explained by an economic 
factor: ‘“‘One should keep in mind that Portugal was the last part 
of the Iberian Peninsula to be occupied by the Moors. . Mar- 
riage with a person of darker hue generally meant moving up the 
social scale” (p. 177, note 24). The book was written using the 
rich literature in French and German. 

Despite the foregoing remarks, the demographic material con- 
tained in this book is new and reliable, and will make it worthwhile 
for any sociologist to procure this publication. 

LEON L. MATTHIAS 


St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont 
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The Peckham Experiment. By Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crock- 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 333. $3.50. 


In spite of its unique approach to life from a biologist’s view- 
point, this “‘study of the living structure of society’’ should be of 
interest to a variety of readers and students. Although biology is 
the single lens through which more than one thousand families were 
studied, the material presented shows sound scientific research, and in 
addition to the scope proper to biology, attempts to utilize the prin- 
ciples and findings of biological and medical research in the forma- 
tion of principles of family living. Convinced that “‘Nature’s laws 
are abiding’ (p. 9) and “‘the unit of living is not the individual, 
it is the family’ the obvious step was to study this unit and since 
the normal picture of the family unit was desired, “it was decided 
to offer to families a health service constituted on the pattern of a 
Family Club, with periodic health overhaul for all its members and 
a ancillary services for infants, children and parents alike’’ 

p. 11). 

The book outlines the theoretical beliefs of the authors, describes 
the Health Center at Peckham and then discusses the principles of 
biology and the appropriate use of the facilities of the Center in rela- 
tion to the life cycle. 

Admittedly psychology, education, and community organization 
in some form are used by the exponents of this study, but the use 
of biological terms and the insistence that the entire life of the family 
and the individual can be explained in terms of some biological func- 
tion would seem to invalidate the real contributions made in this 
piece of research. The reader whose own concepts and convictions 
include spiritual principles and motivations is often as amused as he 
is amazed at the exaggerated viewpoint thus presented. One ex- 
ample may be found in a chapter entitled ‘‘the Birth of the Family” 
(p. 241) ‘From the biological viewpoint all these (individual ex- 
cursions of the members) should be in such relation to the home 
that each may feed and enrich the whole organism.... All action 
not so related to the family nucleus is biologically dis-‘organized’ 
and hence ill-adapted to serve as a nutrient factor for organismal 
life. It is only when ‘processed’’ by the family that that which is 
alien in the environment can be rendered familiar, and hence wholly 
digestible and not anaphylactic to its growing members.” 

As a result of this belief in the necessary ‘processing’ of all ex- 
perience before it can be suitable ‘digestible,’ such common practices 
as sending children to school are considered social evils. To most 
child psychologists the successful accommodation of the child to 
school is a recognized area of achievement and one of the first steps 
which helps to prepare him to become self reliant and secure away 
from the protection of his family. The need for adolescents to have 
their own ‘‘gang”’ and to desire some freedom from parental restraint 
or at least opportunity for some exclusive recreation with boys and 
girls of their own age seems to be the normal pattern. One wonders 
if the family is left in the selected ‘‘culture’’ of the Center and the 
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child in the “‘processed nutrient’’ of the family whether some form 
of over-protection and exclusiveness will not result. 

Undoubtedly the insistence on the need for a return to family 
life, family recreation, and family unity is needed in this day of 
egocentric trends and realities. If the governing principle of this 
study has been religious instead of biological, one would not have 
the impression that health had become synonomous with happiness, 
and that biological fulfillment was the meaning and purpose of 
human life. 

JEAN F. HEWITT 
School of Social Service, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Social Trends in Seattle. By Calvin F. Schmid. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1944. Pp. xit+336. Cloth $3.75, 
paper $3. 


World War II brought rapid and far-reaching demographic, 
economic, and social changes to the Pacific Coast. Seattle, its largest 
city north of San Francisco, grew in population from 368,302 in 
1940 to approximately 480,000 in 1943. This was a rate of in- 
crease at least superficially comparable to the phenomenal early de- 
velopment of the port paralleling the arrival of the lumbering in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest and the revolutionary technological 
advances of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The industrial structure of Washington state is still based upon 
“green gold.’’ There follow in importance agriculture, mining, 
and the celebrated fisheries, all of which, like lumbering, expanded 
during the war years as shipyards, aircraft plants, and military posts 
were located in the region. Washington has within its borders 
twenty percent of the nation’s hydroelectric power, a fact which 
only accentuates the tremendous natural wealth of Seattle’s hinter- 
land extending, northward, to Alaska. 

According to the Census of 1940, the city had a relatively high 
proportion of aged, a relatively low proportion of children, and 
numerous though readily assimilable foreign-born whites. Japanese 
accounted for the largest non-white element, but their forced evacua- 
tion and the large influx of Negroes during the war has changed the 
composition of Seattle's racial minorities. This metropolitan center 
ranks first among American cities in median number of school years 
completed (10.8) by persons twenty-five years old and over, and 
second only to Washington, D. C., in proportion of college grad- 
uates (8.3 percent of persons twenty-five years old and over). Com- 
pared with thirty-one cities of about the same size, it has a fairly 
high proportion of owner-occupied dwellings and a relatively low 
percentage of dwelling units in need of major repairs (though it is 
not without slums and had, during the Thirties, a notorious ““Hoov- 
erville’’ described graphically by its former ‘‘mayor’’ in an appen- 
dix). It also has the highest suicide rate among cities of like size, 
a phenomenon which Dr. Schmid has studied intensively. 
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Such are the facts catalogued in this book, which will serve both 
scientific and practical purposes, the latter somewhat better than the 
former. Little reference is made to sociological theory, except for 
occasional use of ecological concepts. Intended as a summary out- 
line, descriptive rather than analytical, the study provides a compila- 
tion of data needed by students, educators, social workers, and civic- 
minded laymen. Detailed statistical tables have been deliberately 
omitted, but the text is necessarily laden with figures. Numerous 
carefully-prepared maps and charts show the spatial distribution of 
phenomena and the important trends. Especially fine are the photo- 
graphic illustrations used to show Seattle “then” and ‘‘now.’’ The 
author is preparing a supplement which will portray changes since 


1940. 
C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Around the World in St. Paul. By Alice L. Sickels. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1945. Pp. x+262: $3. 


Cooperation is the keynote of the success of the experiment car- 
ried on in St. Paul, Minnesota, an experiment which proved peoples 
of all nations can live and work together in peace and harmony 
among themselves and old-stock Americans. Under the sponsorship 
and direction of the International Institute, members of thirty-four 
nations were brought together and by mutual cooperation transmitted 
the rich culture and warmhearted human kindness of each group to 
the other. 

The story is told with skill by Alice Sickels who combines the 
telling of something important with the ability to recount it in well- 
chosen words and dramatic insight. In nine chapters she tells of 
the many foreign-born groups which have migrated to Minnesota, 
their hopes, their fears, their success. She gets off to a rather bad 
start in her first chapter which takes the reader on a tour of the 
foreign-born areas of St. Paul. However, once she begins the ac- 
count of the Festival of Nations she holds her readers to the end. 
The author knows her subject well; but, what is more important, 
she has the true spirit of an apostle imbued with zeal for his cause. 
She believes firmly in the tenets of the International Institute which 
could not be better expressed than in the words of Edith Terry 
Bremer, the national director of the Institute: ‘‘. . .‘to restore a nor- 
mal way of life to transplanted people’ and to blend the best ele- 
ments in the cultures of their homelands into a truly American cul- 
ture’ (p. 23). 

For the sociologist the importance of this book lies in its de- 
lineation of the causes for the retardation of the -Americanization 
process, among the most important of which are: 

1. The difficulties the foreign-born encounter in order to become 
citizens, such as: a. the cost of the naturalization process; b. the 
literacy requirement; c. the unfavorable conditions under which 
citizenship classes are held; d. the attitude of many federal judges 
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in whom rests the authority to grant or withhold citizenship; e. the 
contempt in which applicants are held and the lack of considera- 
tion afforded them. When we realize the pressure that is brought 
to bear upon the foreign-born to become citizens, these facts become 
the more clearly perceived as illogical, if not irrational. In the 
words of the author “...the reeducation of old-stock Americans 
is as necessary as teaching American ways to the alien’ (p. 72). 

2. Another important point for the sociologist is, again in the 
words of the author: “‘It [the Festival idea] is anywhere in America 
where people of all nationalities and races live and work together 
as friends’ (p. 181). This idea is also the core of world peace. 
Just as each of the thirty-four nations participating in the Festival 
of Nations had to sacrifice their own interests here and there in order 
to achieve unity, so too the nations of the world will have to yield 
a little of their own sovereignty in order that world peace may be 
attained. 

The author describes how the various religions worked together 
in order to acquire a “common ground of religion’’ but she does 
not stress sufficiently the necessity for a religious motive in order 
that the ends striven for be attained. If economic and social security 
be the only motivation, lasting results will not be achieved. 

SISTER LEO MARIE, O.P. 
Siena College, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


Community Organization for Social Welfare. By Wayne McMil- 
len. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1945. $4.75. 


This book represents a response to a need. The author, and/or 
compiler, explains that his inner sense of the need for more and 
better material on community organization became effective when 
Arthur Dunham, at a meeting of people teaching community organ- 
ization, asked for a book on community organization — and also 
asked that a new book on community organization be published at 
least every five years. ‘There would be universal accord that Wayne 
McMillen filled a need. And, according to the need standard, the 
textually undernourished group who teach or study community 
organization have had their diet replenished with refreshed foods 
and some new calories and vitamins. According to the achievement 
standard, the book might have succeeded in reaching a greater in- 
tegrity of personality. Community Organization for Social Wel- 
fare is like a city with a ground plan which was filled in by a variety 
of architects who accepted the plan but expressed their individual 
styles in their constructive contributions. The frequent interjec- 
tions of documentary material destroy the literary unity of the 
treatise. Interestingly, however, the power of the content is not 
affected. In fact, it may be strengthened. The professional in 
community organization, or the teacher, would appreciate that 
strength more than the student. 

Books which stimulate a reviewer to apply a measure of perfec- 
tion must contain some of the essence of perfection. This reviewer 
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explains the attitude in the foregoing critical paragraph on the basis 
of an extreme reaction to one limitation because the other aspects of 
the book are so extremely good. With little fear of contradiction, 
it could be said that every phase in the knowledge and practise of 
community organization is included. Facts are presented in such 
relevant settings that their full meaning is understood, and wishful 
interpretations are happily omitted. ‘I heories in structure and pro- 
cess are given full exposition. 

Briefly, the book discusses the work of the professional in com- 
munity organization. ‘The understanding on which the day-by-day 
job rests and from which community actions grow is dynamically 
presented. Excellent descriptions are given of such agencies as the 
Social Service Exchange, the Joint Intake Bureau, Community Chests 
and Councils of Social Agencies. The national instruments for 
social welfare are properly included, together with the local and 
state-wide groups. 

As noted above, the book appears tc this reviewer to have more 
substance for the teacher and scholarly practitioner than for the stu- 
dent. However, it should be a possession of both ‘the teacher and 
student — both graduate and undergraduate. The college junior 
and senior can validly use the material on institutional structure as 
pre-professional background and bring the book along to graduate 
school where he will be guided through the advanced material. I 
recommend this book and would hope that every student in social 
work will have known it and studied selected parts of it. I do not 
look for anything more useful within the span of the five-year hope 
with which Arthur Dunham agitated Wayne McMillen into action. 

LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 


National Catholic School of Social Science, Washington 7, D. C. 


Farmers of the World; The Development of Agricultural Extension. 
Edited by E. deS. Brunner, I. T. Sanders and D. Ensminger. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. viiit+208. 
$2.50. 


Over the earth’s surface, wherever there are men, there is con- 
cern with those products which sustain life. In these latter days such 
concern brings with it intense interest in prices and markets as well 
as in the producers themselves. Farmers of the World reveals our 
contemporary study of the agencies of improvement for the relation- 
ship between man and the land, a relationship so close and so powerful 
that its reflection in culture is well-known to all. 

In our time there is a real need for a work to elucidate the tech- 
niques of governmental or private agencies used in the solution of 
rural problems, especially as these techniques promote the democratic 
conception of individual development and improvement. By direct 
and concise methods the various authors discuss the nature of ex- 
tension; its field among non-literate peoples; its characteristics and 
program in peasant societies as among the Chinese, Indians, Arabs, 
Balkan dwellers, and Latin-American farmers; the picture of Euro- 
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American society; extension services in the United Kingdom, north- 
west Europe, and the United States; and finally the role of exten- 
sion in world reconstruction. 

Farmers of the World is recommended reading for our colleges 


and universities in which there is place for rural sociology in the |i 


curriculum. It has value likewise for all who wish a wider knowl- 
edge and better comprehension of how our neighbors live, and where- 
in the state and church can help them live well. An example of 
this is the statement of Charles P. Loomis, ‘‘Nevertheless, rural 
Latin America is overwhelmingly Catholic and the fine work of a 
few priests in the organization of cooperatives and other activities 
of an extension nature demonstrates what an enlightened priesthood 
can do in Latin America’ (p. 124). 

This survey of extension practices in rural areas throughout the 
world shows a fine approach to the problem, good techniques in re- 
search, and a simple lucid presentation of findings. The work is 
concluded with a chapter on ““The Role of Extension in World Re- 
construction,’’ where we read: “‘Here it need but be stated that ex- 
tension dares to put its teachings to the test, not only in the laboratory 
but in the practical situations on farms and in homes. Its primary 
job is to put the knowledge of the scientist, physical or social, at 
the disposal of the farmer, his wife, and their community in such 
workable terms and by such tested principles that a life better than 
was known before will result. This is extension’s contribution to 
the task of reconstruction” (p. 199). 

The editors and contributing authors have produced a work 
of genuine interest and real merit that should evoke continued ac- 
tivity in the field of extension and that should promote awakened 
interest in man and the land. They have wisely provided the 
answer to readers’ queries about the experience and publications of 
contributors in a preliminary section ‘‘About the Authors.”’ 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Maryland 


The Plan of Society. By Reverend Peter McKevitt. Dublin: 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland (American distributors: 
Benziger Bros., New York), 1944. Pp. xv+219. 8s. 6d. 


Father McKevitt’s manual has ‘‘European’’ style and his ap- 
proach reminds somewhat of such publications as Die soziale Frage 
by J. Biederlack, S.J., and similar books by A. M. Weiss, O.P., 
V. Cathrein, S.J., F. Hitze, M. Liberatore, S.J., J. V. Costo-Rosetti, 
H. Pesch, S.J., A. Lehmkuhl, SJ. It is quite up-to-date, 


though, and this reviewer does not hesitate to recommend it | 


for use as a text in courses on “‘Social Order,”’ Social Eco- 
nomics,’ or ‘The Church and Social Problems.’’ It is especially 
gratifying to see the little volume started with a comparative classi- 
fication of the social sciences. The author, although he states in 
the foreword that his work forms the basis of a course in Catholic 
(!) sociology, which he teaches in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
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ireland, rightly rejects the identification of ethics and sociology, re- 
garding the latter as a descriptive, non-normative science which 
“studies the transformation of social groups in so far as the course 
of life of these groups is moulded by the space and time conditions 
in which it unfolds itself’ (p. 8; italics ours). In his concept of 
sociology he follows especially Morris Ginsburg (London School 
of Economics) and the French Domicans Delos, Tonneau and 
Lemonnyer, whom he thinks largely indebted to W. Schmidt, 
§.V. D., and his culture-historical method of ethnology.’ Father 
\McKevitt is right, of course, in warning his reader against over- 
rating the competence of this partial science. 

“To get the fullest grasp of the meaning of our social life,” 
he writes (p. 9), ‘“‘we need more than a mere description of how 
men actually live together.”” His own ‘‘Plan of Society’ is by no 
means a_ specifically sociological investigation. The first chapter 
n ‘‘the individual person”’ is a kind of philosophical anthropology 
and social philosophy in a nutshell. Though it is not entirely satis- 
factory, the fact itself of this introductory chapter deserves svecial 
acknowledgment because so many writers (Catholics included) in 
this field fail to see the decisive importance of the concept of the 
“nature of man” for the study of social principles and problems. 

It is a pity that Father McKevitt does not develop his ‘‘theme’’ 
svllogistically from this starting point. Like in most of our present- 
day text books. the subject matter is not developed and analyzed 





| systematically: the table of contents shows a collection of chapters 


on more or less independent topics. Here are the headings of the 
other chapters of the book: The Family: The Problem of Popula- 
tion; Distribution of Population: Man’s Livelihood-Property: The 
Worker’s Share; Industrial Organization: The Unemployment 
Problem: Political Organization: The Church and Racism: Snir- 
itual Factors of Unity: Purpose and Competence of the State: The 
Liberal Conception of the State: Marxian Socialism: Corporative 
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Organization; World in Transition. There is also an especially 
interesting Postscript dealing with the Report of the Irish Com- 
mission on Vocational Organization (Dublin 1944). 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Economic Analysis and Problems. By John F. Cronin, S.S. New 
York: American Book Co., 1945. Pp. xv+623. $3.75. 


Unless your college has responded to demands for a more liberal- 
ized curriculum by introducing a broad social science course for the 
general student, the economics department will be faced with the 
problem of the non-major who wishes to know what. makes the 


1 There is a real need for a study in English of the contributions made 
by Father J. T. Delos, O.P., and other French Dominicans to the methodol- 
ogy of sociology. It would be an excellent Ph.D. topic! Cf. especially 
Father Delos’ article [objet de la Sociologie, La vie intellectuelle, Paris 
1930, 3(7) :264-287. 
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economic system tick, but who would be lulled to sleep by long 
discussions on the equilibrium of the individual firm, whether long 
or short run. 

Father Cronin has met the problem to some degree by a text 
whose objective is ‘‘to give the student a comprehensive introduction 
to modern economic life.”’ It is therefore more cultural than pro- 
fessional, more descriptive than analytic — although certain analyti- 
cal tools are presented and briefly explained. One feels, however, 
that in his attempt to present some of the stiffer economic analysis 
in a simovle, almost casual way, Father Cronin has made it appear 
more difficult than it really is. Thus he could have saved several 
hundred words in his discussion of utility if he had given the three 
standard total, average. and marginal curves. together with tables 
showing the relation of one to the other. Similarly. his cost and 
revenue curves could have been made much more intelligible if sup- 
ported by tables showing how they are derived, while numerical 
examples would have clarified such concepts as the multiplier or 
propensity to consume. 

The descriptive sections of the book are vivid and concrete, lighted 
up at every turn with references to nersons, firms, and events which 
stand out in contemporary economic life. The author makes use 
of the recent developments in economic, monetary, and business cvcle 


theory and draws on recent exhaustive studies of our economy which 


seek to verifv or disprove these theories. 

The student who masters this text will be equinped to evaluate 
the charges and counter-charges of those who ascert that reliance upon 
government intervention to maintain full employment and provide 
a minimum of social security will or will not take us down the 
road to serfdom. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University; Collegeville, Minn. 


Labor Policy of the Federal Government. Bv Harold W. Metz. 
Washington. D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1945. Pp. 
ix+284. $2.50. 


Here is a clear, accurate. complete and up-to-date account of 
existing labor law. and of the major legal interpretations of that 
law. After a chapter on the development of national labor policy, 
there follow five chapters on collective bareaining and union organ- 
ization, and one chapter each on wages: “hours, child labor and 
safety’: the settlement of disputes; and machinery for wartime 
labor disputes. 

As the Constitution allows the national government to exercise 
onlv powers snecifically granted to it, so that problems must arise 
and be recognized before powers are asked for and eranted, the de- 
velopment of our national labor policy has necessarily lacked unity 
and has been somewhat havhazard. In general, however, despite 
conflicting objectives of employers and employees, and despite the 
fact that no real standards have been developed as to wages and 
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hours, ‘“Three basic principles have been evident in the process of 
assisting workers to increase their earnings and to improve their 
working conditions. They are: (1) the government encourages 
workers to engage in concerted action; (2) the government protects 
the workers’ right to organize in their own way; and (3) the gov- 
rae epang to promote the peaceful settlement of labor disputes’’ 
(p. ’ 

Although first published in November 1945, the book covers 
facts up to September 1945. The second printing, which appeared 
early in April 1946, will be welcomed not only by the general reader 
interested in labor unions, and in labor problems and policies, by 
all who teach labor economics in our colleges. It will serve ad- 
mirably as an up-to-date supplement to existing labor economics 
texts, which are now rather outmoded, not only because it gives 
needed information, but also because it is well-written and well- 
planned. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Outline of Family and Civilization. By Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Cambridge 38, Mass.: The Phillips Book Store, 1288 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., 1946. Pp. 18 mimeographed. Sixty-five cents. 


Here is an outline for those who take Professor Zimmerman’s 
course in Family and Civilization. It indicates the author’s basic 
ideas on the subject and the readings which he expects his students 
to cover, and will be interesting to all concerned with the sociology 
of the family. The approach is different from other books on a 
subject; it has nothing to do with marriage counselling or ethical 
judgments; it adds considerably to the family types covered by Good- 
sell’s History and similar works currently available to students. Con- 
fining himself to western civilization, and following Sorokin’s ideas 
of cyclical change, Zimmerman sees three cycles in past history, each 
going from the trustee-type family, to the ‘‘domestic-type’’ family, 
to the atomistic-type family. It would surely seem that more than 
mere understanding of the problem by the ‘“‘literate classes,’’ as urged 
by Professor Zimmerman, will be necessary if we are to arrest present 
day family decline, e.g., a return to religion, the repudiation of 
materialistic philosophies of life, and the help of God’s grace. 


Anthropological Questionnaire. No. 1: Religion and Magic. By 
S. A. Sieber and E. Coughlin. Techny, IIl.: The Mission 
Press, 1945. Pp. 37. Twenty-five cents. 


This small mimeographed pamphlet is intended to be a guide 
to missionaries and others who wish to advance anthropological 
knowledge through a scientific study of the peoples with whom they 
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work. There is a valuable introduction, followed by ninety-one 
questions which may be asked concerning religious and magical prac- 
tices in order to secure an insight into the operation of these culture 
items. Each question is followed by short recommendations to en- 
able the inquirer to secure information of a type which would make 
possible accurate compilations and comparisons of material secured 
by those who follow the questionnaire. This pamphlet undoubted- 
ly has its place on our college library shelves. 


St. Paul: Apostle and Martyr. By Igino Giordani. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xviiit286. $2.50. 


The intelligent general reader will be happy to possess this book, 
whose wide sale is assured by the well done translation of two Re- 
ligious of the Cenacle. Students of social thought will find Chapters 
IX and XII of most value to them. Chapter XII outlines the major 
social teachings of St. Paul in a good and succinct manner, although 
sociologists may dispute the word ‘“‘sociology”’ ascribed to these (p. 
258). Chapter LX compares the teachings of St. Paul and Seneca: 
the treatment is excellent, but does not seem to give enough im- 
portance to the part played by Stoicism in preparing the non-Jewish 
people of the times for the teachings of Christianity. 


Science, Liberty and Peace. By Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper 
% Bros., 1946. Pp. 86. $1. 


Mr. Huxley preaches a good rousing sermon on a text drawn 
from Tolstoy, and shows how bad social organization has had the 
result of turning much of our genuine scientific progress into a tool 
for the greater oppression of the majority by powerful minorities. 
He makes a strong plea to scientists to use their knowledge to further 
decentralization rather than still greater centralization, as has hap- 
pened until the present. This little book is an effective restatement 
of Hilaire Belloc’s distributist thesis in The Servile State. Man’s 
final end, says Mr. Huxley, is to be sought not in a future earthly 
utopia but in eternity. 


The Social and Economic Philosophy of Pierce Butler. By Francis 
Joseph Brown. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1945. Pp. ix+120. $3. 


Due to wartime conditions, the printing was postponed of a 
number of dissertations of the sociology department of the Catholic 
University (which requires publication of dissertations as one of its 
conditions for the doctorate). Mr. Brown’s and Father Lauerman’s 
are two of these. 

Mr. Brown examines Justice Butler’s philosophy on law and 
liberty, and comes to the conclusion that it was laissez-faire, coupled 
with ‘‘a Calvinistic strain of thought.” 
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A Study of the Russtan-German Settlements in Ellis County, Kansas. 
By Sister Mary Eloise Johannes. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1946. Pp. xi+164. $3. 


The rather tightly-knit national minority groups which can be 
found in so many parts of the United States, make interesting study. 
A German group which migrated to Russia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and to Kansas a hundred years later, is the object of Sister 
Johannes’ enquiry. The author outlines their historical background, 
and then gives details of their home life, and their religious, educa- 
tional, and social life, with some eight pages on social disorganiza- 
tion, which she finds chiefly due to unemployment. Students of 
the culture of American minority group will find interesting material 
in this dissertation. 


The Social Thought of French Canada as Reflected in the Semaine 
Sociale. By Sister Marie Agnes of Rome Gaudreau. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1946. Pp. 
xii+266. $3. 


Sister Gaudreau has done a service in calling attention to the 
Semaines Sociales. Undoubtedly these Jesuit inspired study weeks 
are important, reflect the French thought of Canada (more of Quebec, 
perhaps, than of Montreal) and, in turn, have great influence on 
popular Catholic thought among Frénch-speaking Canadians. The 
author of this dissertation has provided us with a brief history of 
the movement and its leaders, and discusses the organization in rela- 
tion to the church, the family, the state, economic and professional 
organization, ‘‘perversive ideologies’ and Christian reconstruction. 
So much indirect as well as direct history of the movement was 
covered that errors and omissions almost inevitably occur. For ex- 
ample, in an outline of English-speaking minority contributions on 
p. 7 the important Federation of Catholic Charities organized in 
1931 is omitted; on the same page the Catholic Social Service Guild's 
function is vastly overrated, especially as already in 1930 Miss 
Charlotte Whitton’s report to the Catholic Community Council of 
Montreal suggested its merger with the Central Welfare Bureau. 
The high praise given to the “Loyola School of Sociology and Social 
Service,’ also on p. 7, is somewhat mystifying as such a school does 
not appear to exist today, and the two social work schools under 
the University of Montreal are omitted. Other omissions are the 
Fédération des Oeuvres de Charité, the Bureau d’Assistance aux 
Familles and, in the bibliography, Miss Whitton’s Social Service 
Survey (Catholic Community Chest 1930) and Esdras Minville’s 
study on Labor Legislation and Social Services in the Province of 
Quebec, prepared in 1939 for the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 








C. J. NUESSE, Editor 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Recent articles with special pertinence for Catholic sociologists 


Koyré, Alexandre, “Louis de 
Bonald,” translated by Lenora 
Cohen-Rosenfeld, Journal of the 
History of Ideas, 7(1) :56—73, 
January 1946. 

The French traditionalists were 
important figures in the background 
of European sociology. De Bonald 
is here singled out as “the real 
fountain-head of the anti-democratic 
thought of the last century,” whom 
Comte, Taine, Maurras, and others 
“disguised in modern garb” (p. 56). 
The focus is upon his view of so- 
ciety as the primary fact — “man 
exists only through society and so- 
ciety shapes him solely for itself” 
— which view was. developed 
through (1) the attribution of a 
divine origin of human language, 
(2) the principle of mediation as 
the supreme principle of being, and 
(3) the emphasis upon tradition, 
held to be founded in the primitive 
revelation, as the basis for the nat- 
ural (i.e., the developed) state. 
Innovations, especially those em- 
bodied in the French Revolution, or 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
were considered outgrowths of an 
individualistic doctrine of human 
nature. De Bonald maintained the 
primacy of the social. The author 
of this article writes from the 
Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes 
in Paris. 


Nimkoff, Meyer F., and Arthur L. 
Wood, “Effect of Majority Pat- 


terns on the Religious Behavior 
of a Minority Group,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 30(4) :282- 
89, March-April 1946. 


American Catholics seek status in 
a secularized and Protestant-dom- 
inated society in which few social 
pressures encourage attendance at 
religious services. The evidence 
presented concerns the fulfillment of 
the Sunday Mass obligation by 154 
Catholics in a unit of about 600 
Navy and Marine trainees stationed 
at a Protestant college. Nineteen 
percent of the boys who had pre- 
viously attended Catholic colleges 
reported missing Mass on one or 
more of five Sundays during the 
period studied; forty percent of 
those who had attended non-Cath- 
olic institutions reported missing 
one or more times. The percentage 
of trainees missing Mass increased 
between the lower and upper class 
levels, though the small number of 
cases makes it impossible to deter- 
mine statistical significance. Pas- 
toral observation has always sup- 
ported the conclusion drawn: many 
Catholics who identify themselves 
with dominant cultural values — 
by attending Protestant or secular 
colleges, for example — will fail to 
fulfill their religious duties. 

These findings are placed in a 
general conceptual framework re- 
lating to religious behavior and cul- 
tural change. Religious groups may 
adjust to change by (1) forming 


























new cults, (2) increasing agnosti- 
cism, or (3) modifying the estab- 
lished religion, either through a re- 
treat from everyday affairs, or 
through reinterpreting principles to 
apply to changed social conditions. 
Missing Sunday Mass is viewed as 
adjustment behavior in the latter 
category undertaken by individual 
participants against explicit dire¢- 
tives of the Church. More exact 
knowledge of Catholic teachings 
would have prevented the excess in- 
terpretation involved in the state- 
ment that the Church faces a di- 
lemma because its position on such 
matters as Mass attendance and 
contraception conflicts with domi- 
nant secular demands. Distinctions 
based on the frequency of lapses in 
Catholic practice might have been 
sociologically significant. It should 
be understood that the conclusions 
of the study apply only within 
American society or others with 
similar relevant conditions. 


Sturzo, Luigi, “History and Phi- 
losophy,” Thought, XXI, No. 80 
(March 1946), 45-62. 


Historiography displays theologi- 
cal, philosophical, and _ scientific 
points of view, yet, in the final 
analysis, it always involves a com- 
plex of philosophical ideas. Every 
historian applies the philosophy he 
knows; every age and school rewrites 
history. Attempts to construct a 
philosophy of history have been 
based upon religious and Christian 
interpretations, efforts to apply theo- 
retical philosophy to history, or 
sociology with historicist or positiv- 
ist tendencies. But there can be 
no philosophy of history in the sense 
of a discipline autonomous and ir- 
reducible to some other extra-his- 
torical theory, and what are some- 
times called “historical laws” are 
really only “lines of orientatiqn” de- 
rived from the laws of society, 
which are not themselves to be 
classed as among the ultimate causes 
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with which philosophy is concerned. 
“Thus philosophy and history will 
always remain two branches of the 
one knowledge and speculation of 
man” (p. 62). The historical pro- 
cess, however, is “rational, pur- 
posive transcendent. In one word, 
it is religious’ (p. 61). And his- 
tory reveals the insertion of divine 
action in the world. This is a suc- 
cinct and pertinent statement for 
historical sociologists and others in- 
terested in the relation between his- 
tory and sociology. 


Wach, Joachim, “The Role of Re- 
ligion in the Social Philosophy of 
Alexis de Tocqueville,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, VII, No. 1 
(January 1946), 74-90. 


De Tocqueville’s opinions on the 
social role of religion have provided 
stimulation and some controversy. 
Wach, of Brown University, author 
of The Sociology of Religion, pre- 
sents him as a practicing Catholic, 
neither a skeptic nor a Jansenist as 
biographers have variously held. 
Besides avowing opposition to mod- 
ernists, he condemned De Gobineau’s 
racism as irreconcilable with Chris- 
tianity. In systematically-composed 
letters and published works there 
was presented a conception of liberty 
rooted in religion, though the meth- 
od of presentation was less philo- 
sophical than empirical, based upon 
observations in France, England, 
Germany, Italy and the United 
States. The division between those 
who stood for morality, religion, 
and order, and the forces working 
for liberty and equality was espe- 
cially deplored. Religious develop- 


ment in America seemed “the 
most curious thing to examine 
there.” Separation of church and 


state was adjudged wise, but the 
nearness of much tolerance to re- 


ligious indifference was shrewdly 
noted. Protestantism baffled De 
Tocqueville. He denied that Ameri- 


can Catholicism, growing rapidly 
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with immigration was incompatible 
with democracy, and held that it 
would prove the most favorable of 
all Christian denominations to the 
cause of social democracy. This 


for two reasons: (1) In the Catholic 
Church all social distinctions are re- 
solved at the foot of the altar. (2) 
The separation of church and state 
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prevented an alliance of the clergy 
with aristocratic elements and made 
Catholics more disposed to transfer 
their concept of equality into the 
political world. Only if Catholics 
were to become rich or attain ma- 
jority power in the United States 
might they be tempted to adopt an 
attitude of intolerance. 
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